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Egyptian- 
talks open 


frrMw: 


Israeli 
in Cairo 


CAIRO (AIM — iMucIi unit Egyptian ilelc- 
l?* , les opened talks Wednesday to resolve 
outstanding issues clouding bilateral rel.i- 
li‘»ns and blocking .1 |>mjinscd mi in mil l\- 
tween Egyptian ['reside 111 llosm Mubarak 
and Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres. 

II the talks succeed, sources close 10 
Muharak say a Minimi 1 can he held hv nest 
July. 

Egyptian and luaeli diplomats said 1 he 
Liilk.s. which njiened in a luxury hotel on 
llm mil skills of 1 he capital in adincem 
(ii/.i pi 1 nice, will cioer several issues 

J lie iiiosi ci ueial topic lor I Ije yj'i is ,\ei- 
lline 1 Ik siatus u| I’.ilxi. .1 J 5 il-Vicre heath 
hael oiei looking (lie (iuli’i'l Aipiha .11 1 lie 
southern end of ihe ! 'older lelween (lie 
1 wo 1.01ml 1 ies 

Isiacl has I ven j'lessing fur espansion 
o( li.itle and loitiisi c.xcliiuigcs Iviweeii 
ihe two ton n I ries under piommoms of ihe 
1 4 * - ? ** * '.imp David peace ucniv. 

I lie Isiaeli It. mi was led |i\ iluee .sciiim 
ollioials - loieiitn Minisiiy liirueloi 
Gc nciaJ David kmiclie. Awaiiain luiiui. 
ill 1 ecl'ii genei al t*l Peres' office and Me- 
n.icheni I man head ol die dep.11 iineui nf 
planning al Ihe deleave inmisiry. 

I he I evplum side was headed In \ssjs- 
' llMi ‘ ,k,J VhtlcJ - 1 1 ii | i 1 n Bu- 

Keporieis saw du/ens of pkiinc lollies 
seem ily men inside ihe hotel, in ihe gar- 
den sun minding n and on die sired s nut- 
side Ihe compound All vehicles eniciiiij; 
ihe hotel vompuund were Ilmi ouehlv 
seat died 

l,lie see limy measuies were believed tu 
luive been prompted hy opposition u» n«»r- 
muli/mion of relations wilh Israel hv 
some Egyptian lei list opposition panics 
and .Muslim fundamentalists. 

In arrival remarks Tuesday night. Ki ni- 
che told reporters he was optimistic about 
the outcome of ihe talks. 

■\Ve come with good will, we come 
with proposals which we think are pos- 
itive and constructive in order 10 move 
lor ward. ' Kimche said. ’ “ 1 Teel confident 
that we shall be able to do it. *' 

Kimche said the possibility of a 
Mubarak- Peres summit will be a natural 
part of the efforts of both Egypt and Israel 
o bring about belter relations. The two 
lenders should meet just like in the past 

from time to time. 


J^L^ ef r Tin S l0 . frecpjenl summits 
between the late President Anwar Sadat 

and Israel s former Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin. No summit has been held 
llff® Mubarak took office in October 
1981 after Sadat s assassination. 


Mubarak Inis set three conditions for a 
c Mininiii and (he return uf his withdrawn 
* tiiiil'cissatlor in Israel — Israeli agreement 
to arbitration iti settle the bonier issue, 
k complete Isiaeli withdrawal from Lebanon 
uml movement to resolve the Palestinian 
problem. 

[ Bilateral relations soured after the Is- 
raeli invasion of Ichunmi in June 1*182. 

. Mubarak recalled the ambassador three 
, uii'iii lis later in protest uf ihe invasion 
i and a Palest i man refugee massacre by 
pro-Israeli I e ha ne.se Christian militias. 

Isiael retained control «f I aba. which 
l-.gypt claims, when Israeli troops euin- 
1 pie ted withdrawal iVnm Sinai in April 
I 1 ’*'- under the neat) Egypt wants la- 
ba s si.h us sellleil hv ui hit ration. hut Is- 
rael wants in try now- binding mediation 
first. 

Reports ft om Israel quoted government 
sources as saving tile Israeli delegation 10 
1 1 ic (.iiirn 1 a Iks would propose mediation 
lor a pie -1 Icier mi nod period of weeks in- 
t lie 1 than nninllu. and in the event ol fail- 
ure. :ii hi 1 ration would come next. 

\ source close to the Egyptian delega- 
tion told the Associated Picss that if such 
a proposal \\«ie pul 011 Mr- table. Egypt 
would reject it. 

”\\ c ai , Nisl on arbitration immedia- 
tely.." said the source who spoke on con- 
dition of anonymity. 

'I he Egyptian source said Ihe Cairo cov- 
er nine ill would not discuss a summit until 
all issues Were resolved. 

Israel is seeking a boost in trade and 
tourism with Egypt as a sign of good will. 
Ihe\' noted dint alter the Lebanon inva- 
sion. Egypt stopped issuing new licenses 
loi Israeli imports and clamped restric- 
tions on Egyptian inurisin in Israel. 

Egypt never halted oil sales to Israel 
estimated at about S50fl million annually 
r ,l 0, J ‘’l’ art ; t[lc volume of trade dropped 

[ , ?f\ S2J 1 ! , ! , I ,on . in ,ow loS7 -- S million in 
198.J and SIS million in 1984. according 
10 Isrtwli embassy spokesman Isaac 
Bar-Moshc. 

Israeli and Egyptian sources said other 

Israel la * h 8 included permission for 

IsraeJ to search Tor soldiers and sailors 
missing m action in past hostilities and a 
return .0 Egyptian Christian control of a 
monastery now in the hands of Ethiopian 

or “* ^ 

Palestinians who were split from their Fa- 
milies at the border town or Rafah that 
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US tests simulated terrorist attacks 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The Reagan ad- which might encouraee additional t 
ministration is conducting simulated ter- Ism." hetesti^ 
rorist attacks on the most vulnerable US ges in US po cv becanxi , ha "' 
embassies 10 test their ability .0 handle threats or aefs " V USe of ,erronsts 
future crisis, a State Department official - 

"K£?.5 % £^-i™« t o,.r.h.o nta . Defence documents 

Tor counter-terrorism, said the pro- « 
gramme is similar in theory to military lOllllfl 1 fl 

exercises that test the ability of armed *UUI1U 1 H StFCCt 

forces to respond to emergencies. rniMnnurir 1 

A visi t i itg ten m si mutates a h [jack i ng. a of defence w^Wed nesday^m na'tn ^ VJ 
Oaklev^aW ?,? .li? 1111 0n lhe em ^«sy. amine the contents of a vm\\!n JJ' 

S c S Spffi “«• =r. ’“.sr •* * 

began in I98.T. will tost the capabilities k ,, 

of about two dozen of our embassies in j e ba ® was discovered lying outside an 
high threat areas during 1985* underground railway station late Tucsda? 

tc ® llfjed on ^ird and final " ight - 
ThS e i rin ? S °n. Internationa I terror- *** found to obtain documents, com- 
JUdlC,a ry and foreign re- P«‘er tapes and blueprints, marked tSth 
hj°JI S cc-? mn,]t ‘ ees are J° in <ly conducting fccurity classlflcation and appareotlvTe 
the sessions. s . lating to naval matters, and ■ SJm 

t, P ak i ey n0 ‘ idcr,lif y lhe embassies in ° VCr 10 pollcc - 

. in.. _ ... v #*. Jylllj the name of a sen- 

The official also used tough language in l«m« i °f f »«r discussed security prob- 
warning terrorists that the Reagan admi !oTr«« \ -T« l . ta l y ln!rtallaMon ' according 
nis trot ion will make no concern™ *° press re P° r!s here. 8 




"We pay no ransoms, nor permit rel- 
eases of prisoners, nor agree toother acts 
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CAIRO l AIM — DEMONS I RAT ION — Anil Israel I demonstrators protcsilnu in fr> 
ur Cairo’s synagogue currying hauliers 11 s police look on. Thev were demonstru, 
against tbcbvgh inlug of the Israeli- Egyptian talks ( Al* Wlrepliotol 

Mubarak visits Turkey 

fort vo r i \< d conimenlalors view the visit as the culmination of ,1 

ions our (Ik past 15 years to normalise lies between the too countries Rtlnb' 

dTp^t 1 inaM c'Ti e s. " '* "*** 1 urkcv 

in ?“l h n, C r S ". , n M ? b Vf k WMI havc llllks wilh l urklsh President Kenan hn 
/ohit ventures 8Ut ^ " 1th spccial cm P ,,usls ,,n Increasing trade and eslablbtir 

uir^n^no !H r t Ara h -, IsraL,,i Peace and the Iran- Iraq war. now in its fiflh year, r 
also among topics to lie dist'iisscd, they .said. 

"f° I 'u il r CC0,1 T anicd bv ,,ls wife ^"/.anne, files to Istanbul, Friday, far 
da) s sightseeing before departing front Turkey nu Saturday. 

tbc k ., , . 95 J Js> Turkey followed the lead of the United Slates In Middle Fast ^ 
macy while Egypt forged close links with the Soviet Union. 

utTi'n an President Gamal Abdel Nasser was annoved with Turkey's opf 

smon to the temporary union of Syria and Egypt as Ihe United Arab Republic. 

Cvprus^rohl'pni r V" PPOrted , ( 'i rct . k Cv P r,ots against Turkey over the long-slanrflii 

SC o^t m non^Z^ Cyprl0t PreS,dC,lt Archbishop Makar,., 

provemen^ of ' rel'a ft lurk,sh ambassador to Cairo, dates the beginning of , 

UN official kidnapped 

E '8ht .gunmen armed rut’s green line. It separates Chnu- 

Sffl n ALft fl? pist . ols kjd »aPPed cast Beirut Troin the Muslim «*** 
irtsnman Aldan Walsh, act na direcinr nf , ...^ 

a UN Relief Agency, in West Beirut Wcd^ . . Po,icc Sl,kl . foi ! r pe . 0pl . e Y 

nesday. amid sporadic fighting alone the 1 1 wolinc,ed 1,1 ,l,c night-long 
capitals dividing green line 8 police count. 98 people have been 1 _ 

Wafa Tanir ^ und 5 1 .1 wounded since secianan fj ■ 

Relief and Wnrtf a SWOm ? n for ,he UN erupted in Beirut 28 April. 

Ke iei and Works Agency that aids Pales- 
tinian refugees in Lebanon, said Walsh a ■% 1 ' : 

dA S vf? b S d in rr be Rao,, he district as he A fQ 111 ! 

nI?oki, 0 ? IS ? ff,ee in the Beit El-Abed dL/kjdt -f- 1 ; 

neighbourhood at 7. 15 am. < i 

«re^ 8u "? ,e " lwo Sedans - ° n<! t X OUDiC I 

?JNRWA d r . ed ’ ,n,e rcepted Walsh’s LA \A- 

boulevard Car aS 6 dr ° VC Qlon8 3 sea side Continued from page 1 

One gunman jammed a pistol at the The ’dira’ functions on eledwj^ 
moud?h? ISh ' S Palestinian driver. M^h- 1 he remote control and gindtag 
moud Ghanem. she said erates on oil. Therelore 11 h* ihe r*- 

i.e“he r v S r^ edW ^ h ' 46 ‘ oulofhis W- SfflSr'lU^ 

lie Chevrolet, marked with blue UN svm- . , 1 

bo s, and into the back seat of their green According to Mr 

i‘ r S a a ,r ronowed by ihe - sees “<i * 

UWwTuZSZZ^ kid — *» «- Sffi-SS ry™ii'^ ^ 

Walsh tried r in <l V8in d ( hlm ? S - Saying thal Baq" a J U^ contac? with lh f 'yAKh* 

was not beaten. 8 she addeT P ° I " ICS ' He 
Walsh, who ; conies from Cork has a satellite. -nt; 

daughter , "" 

Ch^i»; n8 85 ■««- add 

TOta-erdSiK? 1 ba “L ed With mt >Uars. Mr Ismail. In the event oT«* 

stuns ro? r tif®^u g !: en . ades an ^ machine sat Corporation may be 

guns for the 18th straight day across Bel- for the delay to the tune of W , 
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Arafat refuses 
to meet 
Weizman 

\MMAN i Stufl — The I'ulcs tine lib- 
1‘utmii Org.iiii/uii<m ( PI O) Chuirman 
Mi ^.isSci \rafat icjcctoil un Israeli 
icifiicsi hi arrange a meeting between 
Iiiiii .iikI Minister without Poiir«»li<» 

Mi I /cr Wci/nian last month. 

\u Ki.ivli unlit ary Lwrespnmiciii s.inl 
ftciincMljy that the meeting was hi have 
liken |’l:iee in Cairo during the coiurm-- 
oM,i|\iMl Wei/m.in made (<■ l-.gypt where 
lie met with Egyptian iTosideni llnsnj 
Miih.il ak. 

I hi' source added iliut Israeli I' r line 
Mi nisi e i Shimon I’cres and Uei/nian had 
.laved in hold such a meeting in Cairo. j 
lhe Kiaelis wanted to discuss with Arafat * 
■he I'l.O's position on having prominent 1 
I'.ikstiiiian personalities represented on 
'be Palestinian delegation which is sup- , 
p'NcJ m I'iirtieipate in peace negotiations. 

The correspondent said that Mr Weiz- . 
man cancelled his plan afterwards after r 
toermg that Israeli Foreign Minister . 
ntzhak Shamir had ordered the staff of * 
the Israeli embassy in Cairo to follow r 
fteizman and prevent him from making , 
any "restricted contacts” with any par- S 

L|CS. ^ 

The source said that later on. Mr Weiz- L 
w ? rd 'bat Mr Arafat has ti 
rejected the idea for a meeting with him. w 


■ ul^.11 i.., mi , ... 
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BElRUf: A i II i fl n.Ml L | „ , , 1 ^ ! ‘ ^ 

battle irlth Palestinian fighters. ‘ B ° C Mmp 1 ucsda * v • as Muslin, Amal milltlameu 


F ? r ' l * n Affairs Taher 
dilher o B ! CC ed 80 10 Moscow to 
Kirm Hn! n . ,essi, 8e from Ills Majesty 

Sl£?2Uf tht taW Icadcrs on" 

latern.ilonaj ? 0 c,,nvcnc "" 

.o,K,r rCrC " CC flnd 

ailt.ro Ahf'Jll F ° rC .' En i * Ull,s, 'r Mr 

1! Jnlv for . " r J rlve in 0" 

"fficlal visit. 

' h J«lvKi nP P fi 1 0d , bc w1N «wl Ills 

»iiD 4n lo^of f tp I n S |° " n. 11 ! " ,her JordH “ 

H,| l focus On d *scussi«ns 

,nd lncrutioaa| M rr c Kasi P rob,e, « 
Rice in (ho rnoi cffo , r , ts fo achieve 
Wting un loi„[ C ®I 0a ’ Abilities »f 

A Jina *ttili"Iy rM . hc J ,wcn Jor ' 

• Changes^ 1 S0 bc disc u«ed. 
■Minkiry of i„?„ f xpecfcd so«n ul (lie 
S"^IMln lr. , or r u l l ,l . n,s ' r - v " r lllf "r- 

i flrd8 "Affafr S du t ? tl “ n - Ministry of 
B " ,,k " nd 

Jj 11 come to a Am a man C,I P IU | ral d ‘ ?,C8H^io,, 
jMIsciiss lh p m ? a " e »rly next month 

|n?f ti i n -JordSnlanT n ° n ° f 8 i 0,nt 

ID k In nia, > Conmanv fn* n D i. 


BEIRUT (All — Palestinian gunners 
hammered Shi ite Muslim strongholds in 
South Beirut with artillery and Stwict- 
made Grad rockets Wednesday to blunt at- 
tacks by Sh File militiamen on guerrillas 
trapped in refugee camps on the city's 
west side. 

An eight- rocket barrage at noon that 
authoritative Palestinian sources said was 
fired from hill positions east of Beirut, 
was followed by a massive artillery bom- 
bardment in the afternoon. 

The barrages came as Shi’ite militiamen 
and Palestinian guerrillas encircled in the 
camps locked in their fiercest battles 
since fighting erupted Sunday. 

Ci rcy clouds of smoke billowed above 
the shelled residential neighbourhoods of 
Dnhich. Sultan Ibrahim. Jnah and Aouzai 
on lhe Lebanese capital’s southern fringe. 


il 

I be city. ht ,mnmlJ,ns e ‘ ,SI ° r c The PLO has called on the UN Security 

gips&sss siii isvbSbs 

H) Tor the bombardment. jj ^" d . on , ha * Following the develop. 

sSSSs= •«= 

a5S*SS?TairaB 


( AP M lrcphoto) 

E !/.' 11 lu,,,,chcd an assault against a 
ini n, “ n slroi,g,, °ini on the edgl of* the 




Associated Press correspondent Ed 
Blanche saw one rocket salvo crash near 
the entrance of ihe Shatila camp as Amal 
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Adjustments expected in 
Military Service Law 

AMMAN fClurl A m.mluv .-.r V..I..U.I TI.:.- ....II . r— 


. c9 v ? r . people have died and nearly 
650 injured smee the fighting began * 


INSIDE 


jDnlstr’v if ! W B ; r » , » h « r Education, 
f. crf ‘Bn Affairs U h 8 * £ n ' Min, stry of 
B "" k “" d 

Jj 11 Rime to a Am a man CU P IU | ral dc,C8H^io,, 
JMIsciiss ihe Ci; ear, y ,lcxt nionth 

|n?f ti i n -JordSnlanT n ” ° f 8 Jo,nt 

'° gln Aptian terrliftri ,p ? ny for f,sh " 

•ThfconHu, Ierr,tor, a | waters. 

VaHet°A? 1 L the 1 Pr «sldenf of the 
S K 1m S°r ity * Dr Munther 
n91 his iff after a " at " 

H 1 South Slmna 0 l n l , Tuesda y* A man 
ada iJecn i s 0 U n na J 11 a 8e shot him. Dr 

the A| - 

f'b'lion received an 

|j ls| l India™ Mr L nd,an aovcriimcnt 

«uu rninB °" «T, h J s / ” d,an cou,,fe rpart 
c,1| o^s behw»f.J S /? promof e commu- 
U. the two countries. 


Jordan 150 fils 


AMMAN (Slur) — A number of adjust- This w 
merits will he made in the Military Service _ ... , 
Law ( Flag Service! soon to cope with the '.V' 
government's intention to ease trafficking 1 V 
and employment for West Bank residents , a 
when visiting ( he East Bank. The Star has .. , . 

learned. The government has adopted a ... J 1 
number of decisions and they are: suclidi 

• Students will now bc allowed io ! have one • Two 

year after Tawjihi to decide if they want the We 

to seek university education or enlist. ary ser 

• Postponement of military service will be to ' vor * 

allowed and for indefinite periods for * Lnwy 

those who have work contracts outside wanted 
the country. owed it 

• Students who began their studies al the Pr 

beginning of the 1982-83 academic year UL,C/ - 
will be allowed to continue their studies • Thos 
and their previous violations will be ig- resumii 

. . . j f lia-ar ■( a.-. 


This will not apply to Fast Bank students. 

• All West Bank residents will be allowed 
to live in lhe Fust Bank lor three months 
and their permit can he renewed. Those 
who are not permitted hy the Israeli au- 
thorities to return until after 9 months 
will be allowed to stay m the Easi Bank for 
such duration. 

• Two hundred and fifty six tcuchers from 
the West Bank who are required for milit- 
aiy service have been given permission 
to work for the Ministry nf Education. 

• Lawyers from the West Bank who are 
wanted lor military service have been all- 
owed to come to (lie East Bunk u» irain in 
their profession for eight months (renew- 


begtnning or ine jyaa-o.' ui.iuu:im«. ytai 
will be allowed to continue their studies 
and their previous violations will be ig- 
nored. 

• West Bank students will be allowed to 
continue their university studies as long 
as they produce their Tawjihi results. 

• The General Secondary Education cer- 
tificate will be recognized for West Bunk 
students whether they were enrolled in 
evening, special or regular classes and 
who wish to pursue university education. 


• Those who luive been prevented from 
resuming their studies by the Israeli au- 
thorities will he allowed to do so us long ns 
they present a Red Cross Certificate. 

• Students will be allowed (o go to the 
West Bank during holidays. 

• All students are allowed to come to the 
Eust Bank to enroll for studies inside or 
outside the Kingdom wirhout time limits 
as long as they abide by regulations. 


^?2^ USTIOIsr AND HOPE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

•Israel's inflation and military 
costs force it to turn once more 
to the US for help. 0 

•Jordan's King Hussein 
attempts to restore the 
i momentum for peace in the 
region. 

‘a/’ l S , » a »S B ? e ^P rBad S^pse 
at the the family albums of the 

sons and daughters Ufcjv, 

ofpowerful 

lBarf tlCal JburnalMondlal 

leaders. dSSSmOSH m 
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Saudi Arabia * Qatar 3 rivals 


UAL 3 dirhams 


Kuwait A Bahrain 250 His 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 


Jordan 


Indian amateurs go, on stage 


Harmony in music, song and steps 


By A. Mur a 1 1 (Ilia ran 

Special tn The Slar 


AMMAN — Indian a male nr art- 
ists living in Jordan went on I lie 
stage lor l lie first time in I lie 
Kingdom last Friday In offer a 
most memorable evening ul tiic 
Palace of Culture. 


Melodious music with typical 
I ndi a n inst rn meut s a nd dance 
mnnliers drawn from all corners 
of India performed by boys and 
girls wearing the colourful cos- 
I u mes of t he various Indian 
stales were the highlights of (he 
"Indian cultural evening" orga- 
nised by the India| Club and the 1 
Embassy of India. 


For (hose who are not familiar 
with the cultural diversity of the 
Indian subcontinent where, ns 
an old saying has it. "every two 
miles the water doth change and 
every four the dialect," It he 
evening would have been a 
strange experience as it offered a 
feast of cLilLitrnl programmes in 
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Al • Hussein Society 

for the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 
and the Amman Marriott Hotel 

would like to thank 
all those who generously donated 
money to Al - Hussein Society by 
attending our Fun Train Ride to 
Daba’a on Friday, May IOth.1985. 


Your donation is very much appreciated. 


TURKISH PRODUCTS 
EXHIBITION CO. LTD. 


Invites Internal architects, decorators, furniture 
merchants and shop owners and all our customers 
who desire to furnish their villas, apartments, or 
hotels, to the 


4 ! H T URK,SK food and textile fair 

At the Intercontinental Hotel - Amman 
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Worldwide famous Erdal decoration and furniture 


company exhibiting Its top classical and oriental 
furniture sets. hind>mada silk Mmoic oi>h ntKn, 


1 u;\ ’ 1 

i-li? 1 • 


furniture sets, hand-made silk carpets and other 
accessories, just for you.. 


Please visit us today... 
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A performance of fhc ‘bangra’ dance 


almost all major languages 
spoken in India. 

From Bengali and Punjabi in 
the north and two or three dif- 
ferent dialects of Hindi from 
central India to Tamil and Malay- 
alem in the south, there were 
more than just a splatter of vari- 
ous tongues. However, since 
most items focused on action ra- 
ther than words the strange 
words and tantalising music only 
provided (he ideal background. 


A patriotic song which dates 
tack to over 50 years marked the 
beginning of Friday’s progra- 
mme. The song, in the national 
language Hindi, was sung by a 
group of Indian employees of Ihe 
Arab Potash Company. The ad- 
ded attraction was that. Ihe art- 
ists wore different dresses repre- 
senting the various regions or In- 
dia. 


The same patriotic theme was 
echoed in the song (hat followed, 
entitled "Vande Matharam" 
(respects to mother India), sung 
by a group of small children cit- 
ing the sacrifices of Indian in- 
dependence fighters who battled 
for their country's liberation 
from colonialism some four de- 
cades ago. 


An impressive solo Bengali* 
dance heralding spring and wel- 
coming t he joys 1 he season 
brings was performed by Dona 
Buthacharya from West Bengal 
in north eastern India. 


noccnt village folks. The two an 
■sts also wore the famous 
costumes of Rajasthan which is 

ESS *■ «■ « 

...‘S.ftiru*: 

from northeastern India, was 
rendered by Miss Divya Bhatua- 
gar and Smila Bhalnagar. The 
dance, which contained the ro- 
mantic theme of Ihe ecstasv of 
Kudha, a lover and devotee of 
ord Krishna, was superb in that 
the two dancers displayed the 
lough disciplined movements 
that the dance form calls for 
The exotic postures depicted on 
ancient Indian temple walls wre 
skillfully displayed by the im 
The solo folk dance by Miss Su- 
mita Balkcsri. reflecting the 
sweet dreams and thoughts of 
village in love porl rayed a bcauli 
ful image or village life in central 
India. 

A tribal dance from the nor- 
theastern India, staged by sh 
young girls wearing typical trihil 
costumes managed to take the 
audience into the environment of 
the deep jungles of India, where 
human sacrifice to Ihe gods was 
reputed to be one of the tribal ri- 
tuals in the olden days. 

A song in Maluyalam by Rajan 
Baby was melodious. Another 
song in Punjabi by Baradwaj and 
Mr and Mrs Benjamin was also 
well rendered. 


"Bharatnalyam" a classical 
centuries-old dance style which 
originates from the Hindu tem- 
ples of South India, was one of 
the highlights of the evening. A 
superb combination of coordi- 
nated expressions, steps and 
body .movements lothc accompa- 
niment of rhythmic beats of labia 


(the Indian percussion instrume- 
nt). The two girls displayed their 


skill and dedicated practice 
through their flawless perfor- 
mance. 


A folk dance from Rajasthan 
in north western India, rendered 
by Miss Vineeta Santoshi and 
Miss Meghna Patel, offered a 
rare opportunity to have a 
glimpse at the life styles of in- 


An - Arabic dance by a nine 
year old — Safa Jafri and her 
friend was one of the most capti- 
vating items of the evening 
The Iasi item of Ihe evening 
was a Bangra dance from Punjab 
Staged by a group of 10 men led 
by four Sikhs, the dance, which 
is usually performed during w 
harvest festival known as Vai- 
sakhi. The item justified its re- 
putation as a forum where all 
cial barriers break down and 
every one dances away to Ifli 
rhythmic beat of the drum, 
slowly mounting to reach such s 
fast pace that very few can really 
keep up. , 

On the whole, it was one « 
the most enjoyable evenings Ji- 


liu: ii 103 1 unjuyuuu- - .. 

fered by the Indian community- 

...l: ... MlhhCCUJ- 
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which rarely presents pu« K 
tural programmes in Jordan. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 
SPECIAL BUILDINGS! 


ARE INVITED TO VISIT THE 


ami & mmn 


Events. Past, present smd future 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Write i 


,\MMAN — Although the Jorda- 
nian public has, been this week 
quite busy preparing itself for 


the holy month of Ramadan, 
which began on Monday, a mim- 
t«r of events, activities and 
meetings took place. 

The Hussein Fund for Develop- 
ment Studies announced that it 
lus set aside JD 4.500 us 1985 
ash pri 2 cs for those who have 
tundiicicd prominent studies and 
research for development 
themes and projects that fit in 
uiililhe fund's objectives. Three 
piles of JD 1 .000 and another 
three of JD 500 cash prizes are 
id for master degree students at 
the three Jordanian universi- 
ties who come up with the re- 
quired research. 

Ihe Fund, for the first time, 
plans to finance three researches 
m a contracting basis with 
searchers. The JD 3.000 fund 


i> set to finance projects on 
dneloping agriculture in Jordan 
i»r the years 1985 and 1986. 


Numbering of .streets 


•Ml the streets and roads of 
\mman will soon be clearly iden- 
nlied by numbers, and those 
which do not yet have names will 
tv given some. This is what t he 
tetnmiiiec for Naming and 
Numbering the Streets of Am- 
niJ " which was formed recently 
■ms decided. An example of the 
numbers given to streets is as 

l"lk»WS: 


\ street which has the number 
,I ' 6 - IS located within the Zah- 
ran area — the eighth of Am- 
tnjns nine districts. Number 
three stands for the third divi- 
MOn of the area and number 1 6 
lhc neighbourhood 
"J Number two is the street 
number within the neighbour- 
r™’ rhe nine districts of Am- 
KL are 4 . Downtown Amman. 
“Hnan. Am Ghazni. Al Nasser, 
h ? rmou . k ’ Ra * Al Ein. Badr. 
,t hran and Abdali. The head or 
^committee is Dr Ishaq Fa- 


Independence Day 


Saturday. 25 May Is a very 

ihe cou nov**? J ordanians ^ is 
and JP lry s Independence Day. 
£L * he . P u Wic has already 
»ith a the occasion 

events S K of “ ctivilies and 
C J^? 8 “ fr -or. 


S£I lh t country, the 
'lut e has announced 


'hit its ul.b , nas announced 
h P « ek *, l0n8 Orations, 

dS a s 8 rS, la f Sl ? alurday ' i«- 

W SiadfS, 8 r ." tlval at the lr- 

m^T.hTJ the scho °*- 

FJnicip a n( S 8 °^ ernQrate as 
nian Armv ^°yal Jorda- 
'he celehJLi? r0V,ded music for 

? he schools 
fnu tv. d activities for par- 

riled cars frJ 01 ! 8 ^ oat d0 co- 
"•wwrnoraS!" 8 the slrects ° f 


CENTER 

Police Academy Street Abdali Tel. 66328° 
Eng. Samih Nimeh (B.Sc. Hons. London). 


D have taken 
^M a > an hi " . t !?__ Ba ! £ I a . Kerak 


The center exhibits tha finest collection oj ^ 0 ^ 


• vgnwi oAiimiw me nnen coiiewiw -- 

famous marble and granite In a grand styi* 

Our expert offers the best In quality and servk*^ 
palaces and distinguished buildings^ 

: 

Floors - Walls - bathrooms - kitchens 

“VERY PROFESSIONAL” 


) governom^ 

f disp,ay of 

f jjatman's J,?S and students of 
S tojzi Hioh P n b ,c schools. His 

IS SSS ? own Pnnce 

I took r»lnH l2 p d tfl ' S eve P l 
1,: f ,he A| H,!r!- SLI v day ev ening 
i' ^hall pitch Th", Y ° Uth City * s 
l ,1,0|, rfu! ni The event was a 
f E/°rmed [heir aS &lude cts 
[- d, Ificu|l ay n ]n e J r »- rap,d and 'lU'tc 


may (»* 


| J erash Festival 

| Commit. 

ra ®h Festival for 

! ^AriSr-- — 


jV’f ,9 nd ClliUll >* has announced 
Uiai the upcoming Fourth Jurash 
Fesuva! set fur I I j U | y . in . 
eludes I5u ix?rforiinnux\s and 
events covering all aspects of 
culture and arts that will suit the 
taste of all. Besides Jordan, 
there are 23 Arab and foreign 
countries participating In this 
event, with their own national 
culture, folklore and arts. 


with pilots The JH 2 

project is already under wav and 
is ex peeled l,. go into upuruiiiui 

w. 1 01 c the end of che vear. 


Carpet Centre 


Vocational training 


New radar 


With some 89.000 aircralT 
either landing or flying over Jor- 
danian territory every year, the 
Civil Aviation Authority is now 
installing one of the world's best 
radar control equipment. The 
equipment enables tower control 
personnel to actually view the 
actual position of aircraft in the 
air on the radar screens rather 
than having to estimate location 
through radio communications 


Hie Vocational Training Cor- 
pumtion this week published its 
annual report, which stated that 
the number of students enrolled 
at the several vocational training 
institutes last year was 7.389. 
Over 2.500 new students began 
their courses in 20 different spe- 
cializations in 1984. Some 
1.000 employees in Jordan co- 
operate with ( lie centre to train 
students on-lhe- job and end out 
by hiring quite u few graduates. 
The Corporation also outlined its 
up-coming five year plan, which 
among other things includes the 
establishment of further training 
centres throughout the country 
to give the uppori unity for poten- 
tial students to get training. 


Tor general Services and mainicnance 

lists rhe pleasure (o mi no mice dial its services 
cover Video machines, Television sets. Refrigera- 
tors, Washing machines. Heating, Sanitary ex- 
tensions, Rug cleaning;, House cleaning. Offices, 
Buildings. 


Tel: 670393 


DR. HUDA FAKHOURY 
(Dentist) 


mov h .?lY° i ," l ° r 'V hcr P 1 ' 1 "-'" 1 * llKH she has 
’ Cl I'om (lowniown 10 Shmcsani. 

tx-lnnU H'lV' 1 Lcihcm - . Visiting hours: 4 >:3() | 3 

it I 6 ; 0(1 — 21 : 0 0 Ill’s. 


lor appoint incuts please call Tel. 66 8.340 


In seeking out all the loveliest aspects of Switzerland, 
you have to change conveyances now and then. 





... 





KIBES IE >■ 



Swissair brings you swiftly and comfortably every Wednes- 
day and Friday from Amman to Switzerland. But you remain 
in good hands even after leaving us. For instance Zurich 
airport has a direct link tn one of the world's closest- meshed 
rail networks. And at most stations Post Office buses stand 
ready to take you to the remotest valleys. 

Aboard the scheduled boats dial ply on nil the larger lakes 
in summer daily, you can enjoy sun and fresh air. And back on 
terra (Irma and aspiring to higher things, you have a choice of 


I'd like to learn more about Switzerland tind therefore 
request a free copy oft he Swissair brochure “Switzerland and 
the Alpine World. Summer 1985’’. 


Address 


over 460 cog railways and cableways. 

But you may also gel to know Switzerland on foot: 


thousands of miles of marked footpaths lead you through 
infinitely varied scenery. 

The Swissair brochure “Switzerland and the Alpine 
World. Summer 1985" will tell you more about things worth 
seeing and doing, first-rate hotels nnd cultural events. Wc 
daren’t guess which ones you’ll find loveliest. 


Please send coupon tv: Swissair, 3rd circle, Abit-Nameh 
Building, 2nt/J1o,ir BO. Box 25/S. Amman. 


swissair 


MW 
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UNRWA organizes ‘Activity Day 


11 ■ ■ ■ ■ w m/ 

Education dept, displays academic achievements 

AMMAN — Thu 2innii:ii • A/winii.. - .. i 1 inn nr TBrrT— m r ~ i i mai ■■ hm. i 


AMMAN — The annual ■ Activity 
*i.v organized by Ihe Jordan 
™«>h of the l> n j led NuLions 
J a ”d Works Agency 
( UNRWA) was held ai the Am- 
man -Training Centre. Naou'r 
Fast week. 

It was ti remarkable occasion 
and a testimony of the efficiency 
of the techniques and methods 
applied by UNRttWs department 
ol education. After the opening 
cere nion v per I or met! by the 
Director General Mr Olof j-lnlqv- 


Hy NajwH Kefar 
•Special to The Slur 


!st. the Naiiomif Am he in was 
pliO'cu ami then the various exlii- 
bitimu were opened to the pu- 
blic 

Mis (ilotiii ‘I lieodiissy. a tea- 
cher ilen ions iraletl to the visitors 
i he leaching of the sciences, 
mat hematics. Arabic and re- 
ligion. On her pan Mrs l-'crial 
llamam. another teacher o.v 
plained lu»w the students are 
taught first aid and to conduct 
blood tests. 

f wo years ago. the Centre be- 
gan a kindergarten training 
course. Mrs Si limn Slinks hi r 


who is in charge of the course 
told 1 he Star that the trainees 
who qualify after two years will 
be efficient to man kindergar- 
tens as they are taught modern 
kindergarten methods. 

The Arts section was interest- 
ing. Mrs Laila Zabnneli ex- 
plained the many art works that 
were on display. And Najiva Abu 
Sue i tie h who was in charge or 
the artificial flowers section 
showed the visitors the colJec- 
lion of ceramic and silk flowers 
made by the students. 

The Folklore section was the 
most crowded of all the sections. 

1 here was a demonstration of a 
I alestinjan wedding performed 
by the girls. Many items pertain- 
ing to Palestinian heritage were 
nJ.so un display. 

Several other exhibitions in 
the he Ids of agriculture, wood 
ami metal work, technical draw- 
ing. niiiriiimi and photography 
among other things were 
mounted in the Vocational Train- 
ing Hall 

Speaking to The Star, the olTi- 
call in charge of the schools ac- 
tivities. Mr Paris Iss;i said the 
‘Activity Day* is organized to 
display the achievements of the 
schools and to prove the effici- 
ency of the techniques adopted. 
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T " C 8 ‘ rlS 8 ‘ rbCd ‘thobes’: They U p a demonstration „r a micstininn mdflo| 


Czechoslovak experts 
treatment of diseases 



Visitors look at some of the numerous exhibits at the function 


Amman - 
Tel: 42043 




i‘ WQptVVos Jordan | 

| Jor<?an . dli 

r V Intercontinental m : \ \ 

V Hotel / U. . ; 

••• ^ Eyes Examined '• ••■ J 

; ' Contact Lenses 

7 Days a Week . *' 

Delivery ; ?■ ; 5L : : ' Mod.ri.te Price. - 


By Joyce Niles 

Special to Tile Siar 

AMMAN — Dr Lubomir Vala. 
director of Karlovy Vary Spa and 
Mr Hanus Slabenov. director of 
Balnea, representatives of Cze- 
choslovak Spas and Mineral Spr- 
ings ended h four-day visit to 
Jordan last week. The aims of 
ineir visit was to acquaint Jorda- 
nian doctors with new and im- 
proved methods of treating a va- 
riety of chronic ailments and 
post-operative conditions. 

During their stay Dr Vala lec- 
tured physicians at the Kina 
Hussem Medical Centre, the Jor? 
^ a '' M l d,ca 1 ! Association and 
doctors %[ (he Bashir Hospital, 
covering treatments for condi- 
tions m the field of internal me- 

ser ! ous ,0co motor prob- 
.lems. treating injuries res nil ins 
, Jt°™ s road lraffic accidents; and 

JA™ J* a .long tradition of 
taking a cure m a spa in Central 

.Soidiers from ancient 
Rome discovered the mineral 
E 8S an<J their benefits es ta 

beautifut ^ lermg - places amidst 
SiiL 1 ™, 1 sco nery in what Is now 
Czechoslovakia. There are now 
50 spas with the oldest being Lu- 
hacov.ee Spa. first me ZJ£d.\ 


in historical records in 14 12 and 
has virtually been in use for six 
centuries. 

“Our houses are not hotels 
with an impersonal atmosphere, 
nor are they hospitals with a 
strict regime. “ MrStubenov told 
The Star. But because they are 
essentially there to improve the 
health of their guests t lie v do 
follow a definite plan. And al- 
though it is not u prerequisite to 
have a serious medical problem 
to be accepted for (he usual 21 
day stay, ninny of the guests 
come upon referral from their 
own physician. People in stress- 
ful occupations take a rest at one 
of the spas as a preventative and 
restorative measure. 

■ On first arrival, the guest is 
medically examined, including 
any X-rays and other laboratory 
tests deemed necessary accord- 
ing to his complaint, then pre- 
scribed medications, diet and 
any other treatments ncccssary- 
Tor current illnesses. This is In- 
cluded in Ihe price of TuJI accom- 
modation with full board, any 
ex ® rc ’ se plan or sports and in- 
cludes social and cultural activi- 
ties. 

Prices range from US S .15 to. 
33 each person per day in the 


explain 
with spa 


APOLLO. . .. 'The Most Reliable 
, ; Name Jit Travel & Tourism 

: pllJR SPECIALITIES.'- A 

Tjok^ing-afttl Rwerviiiibn s : : . • i /||\ 

.^^cRage Tpctrs in Jordan & Holy Land 
Sfghtseomg : anc| Hole J. Reservation. . ; " W 

. : .pMtgoini Tours. * ; 

: , ; • CUENf S SATISFACTION IS OUR MOTTO! ■ 

Street. 

?or®k n - 8US 19 ‘ 1 0 ??■' * 1 ‘1 73 >: Amman. ■ : 

.TCXi 21085 KURO . ,rn ^ : f ... U 


high season of I May to JO 
fember. from US S47 dow 
wards in Ihe off seasons of f 
March to the end of April aci 
again front the beginning of Oc- 
tober io mid- November. Ih 
winter season prices of US 5tj 
downwards conic into effect in 
January and February, mi- 
November lo the end of llie 
with l he c xoe pi i on of I lie Chri-f- 
mas and New Year pause. k- 
company ing persons pay 
but are included in cultural a:J 
social programmes. 

There are spa- houses for did 
clrcn from J to 15 years 
Trom 15 to 20 that speciaNsei; 
procedures lo improve viclirnsr- 
polio, rheumatic conditions aw 
neurological disorders. 

Conditions also treated Jt 
these facilities include P®* 
heart a It nek convalescence, a™ 
conditions, kidney pr®* 1 ®; 
metabolic disorders J 
diabetes and gout, a wc,e /j^’ 
of stomach complaints. o«‘ 
and geriatrics. 

Dr Vala and Mr Siatetfj 
found Dial there was an am 
into rest in these cur® 
Jordanians adding lhaI . 
talked to over fifteen 
three hours one day. « 
were preparing for lheir J 

back, yet another couple* 

make Inquiries. 

This is their first 
dan. Last year they 
Kuwait and Dubai. They^ dl “ 
although 95 per .& 

guests are Czechoslova J- 
being part of the stai^. h ^ 
surance progra mmc ,tha‘ ^ 
are treated free °f • f The^ 

referred -by their ? a r in occe-- ' 

people, and those in ^ 

patlons such as coaM . ^jj 
factory workers subject ^ ^ 
levels of noise, m lhe * J? y on# 
allowed a three- week 
every three years., in Jl*-. 
beds, of the fifty sp*?: . ‘ ^ 

Eighty 


from the neightoun^^ 
of Germany. Austria 
with the remain' nS “ T : uf op< 
coming from ^ l A y a b«®>l 


and 1 0 per 




ni^nt courses are 

dlcal : schools eui 
• "tral -Europe’. 1 -. 
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arts 

Czechoslovak puppeteer visits Amman 


Aria Da Capo 


arts 


Where puppets are a serious business Darwazah di 


By Dale Gavlak 

Special In I'll i! .Slur 


C Z 1 X_'f I OS I O V AKI A ' S puppe- 
try tradition is known ami ap- 
preciated the world over as 
being one or the very best. A 
Czech expert in this popular 
ail* Vera Procha/kova. 
recent ly visited Amman at 
the invitation of the Friends 
of Children Club t FCO to 
leach people how to make and 
use puppets as an aid in edu- 
cating children. Studies have 
shown thiit children, even 
me n l a I ly u nde rile ve loped 

children, learn more easily 
through the use of props such 
as puppets to stimulate ideas 
and puppets can make learn- 
ing fun for children and even 
for adults. 

I hruugh a series i>r workshops 
held .il ICC local ions in Jehel 
W obdeh and at sixth Lucie. 
Mis. ht'iha/kuvii taught die 
techniques involved in making 
and manipulating puppets in ad- 
dition to creating accessories and 
masks. She firmly believes that 
puppclveis should develop their 
own personal style o| delivery 


and convey their message 
through the child's own culture, 
fairytales, folklore and history. 

'I lie workshops, running from 
May 10 - 24. were geared pri- 
marily to teachers of children 
from pre-school age to those of 
I 2 years of age. However, other 
participants came from the Min- 
istry of Education. Jordan Tele- 
vision. the Soeinl Centre, mid 
one writer. Participants included 
both new initiates to the art of 
puppetry and those with some 
experience in the art. 

In addition to the workshops. 
Mrs Pruchiizkova consulted on 
puppets and performance deve- 
lopment of the National Puppet 
I lieu ire of Jordan which was be- 
gun one year ago. In an inter- 
view with The Star. Mrs Pro- 
cliazkova said that she hoped to 
encourage the transfer of Jorda- 
nian arts to the medium of 
puppetry. 

A designer and puppet maker 
lor the past 25 years with the 
Central Puppet Theatre in Pra- 
gue. Mrs Proelui/kova created 
her first puppet when she was I 4 
years old. Formally educated in 


art and a member of the Union 
Internationale de la Marionette 
(UNIMAK she lias designed and 
made literally thousands of pup- 
pets. Most are based on tradi- 
tional Czeck folklore tales with n 
modern twist. 

Men. women and children 
wear highly stylized folk cos- 
tumes. Their faces are wide with 
expression and bear a striking 
resemblance to their creator with 
her markedly Czechoslovak fea- 
tures — high cheekbones, large 
expressive eyes. Even the ele- 
phants. monkeys, anti other ani- 
mals radiate their own special 
personality. 

The puppets' faces are formed 
from polys Lyreen. while their bo- 
dies are composed mainly of 
wood. A variety or materials 
such as fur. packing string and 
lace are used for decoration. 

Mrs I'rochazkovn is involved 
in every aspect of the creation 
process and even dyes the tex- 
tiles she uses. According to the 
artist, each puppet is one of a 
kind and expensive, inking at 
least one week to produce. 

The three main types of pup- 
pets are hand, rod and marion- 
ette or string puppets. The ma- 
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Exhibition of Tapestries & Rugs of 
THE NATIONAL TUNISIAN HANDICRAFTS OFFICE| 
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By Vanessa Batrouni 
Special to The Star 

SAWSAN DARWAZAH'S 
interpretation of Aria Da 
Capo, a one act play by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, which 
was presented at the Royal 
Cultural Centre last week, 
was a thoughtful and interest- 
ing. if at times excessive, un- 
ravelling of the play's diffi- 
cult inner meanings. 

Audiences here, or anywhere, 
may find Aria Da Capo highly 
taxing mentally.., even incom- 
prehensible with its formal 
"musical" exposition supplant- 
ing words and poetry for melody 
lines with little story to hook 
onto a sort of James Joyce thea- 
ire which Sawsan tries to over- 
come by heavy underlining. 

She helps her audience along 
h) pointing out the shallow tri- 
viality of Pierrot and Columbine 
by their empty gesturing and gav 
costuming yet the gloomy mess- 
age of the play that •‘all the 
world's stage and men and 
women merely players" acting 
out a prescripted tragedy that 
mu only end in death is echoed 
in the predominantly black set 


against which the tinsel and card 
board props scent fragile and 
temporary. 

The two shepherds, whose 
middle scene is the tragedy, re- 
mark that the game they plav is a 
very si My game. ■ why Uu we piav 
it. i el m playing it they porlrav 
human weaknesses and hnwinis- 
ti usl and greed can only engen- 
der more mistrust and greed and 
how we become divided bv invis- 
ible walls. 

The two shepherds and their 
lust for trinkets (here Sawsan 
uses tinsel and decorative bau- 
bles to emphasise their worth- 
lessness) move from being sim- 
ple shepherds to merchants 
whose bartering leads to murder 
and death. Although at limes 
they forget their lines and want 
to give the game up the prompter 
insists they cariy out the scene 
to its awful conclusion. 

flic importance of the promp- 
ter. in this scene played by 
Moukles Sa waked. is emphasised 
by his position. Sawsan places 
him centrally upstage and ele- 
vated so [hut his presence always 
dominates (he action. 

Corydon, ably played by Dr 
Mar wan Muasher. and Thyrsis. 
sensitively and expressively 


with courage and flair 

by A del lathi, also use — 




Each puppet is one of a kind 


rionette has been used since the 
old days of Czechoslovak puppe- 
try. Hand puppets and shadow 
puppets originating from Java 
came into vague in postwar Cze- 
choslovakia. 

Puppet stories in Czechoslova- 
kia are based mainly on national 
ran ytales though modern fiiirv- 
talcs by Czechoslovak play- 
wrights are also performed. The 
dialogue is poetic in form and 
great emphasis is placed on good 
diction. Always a moral is in- 
volved and taught. Prior to World 
Wnr II the plays were intended 
lor adult audiences providing an 
opportunity to hear the mother 
tongue spoken properly and puss- 
ing on traditional legends. 

Nowadays it is children who 
crowd the theatres attending 
aany and weekend performances 
ol their choice and biannual per- 

KT-M a,,ces wilh ,hcir schools. 
Lhildren are encouraged to give 
their opinions of the perfor- 
mance and these in turn arc con- 
sidered by the puppet theatrical 
company. There is no doubt pup- 
pets are serious business. 

In Czechoslovakia, the costs or 
the entire puppet theatrical pro- 
duction are underwitten by the 
government with six new puppet 
productions are produced cvcrv 
y ® Qr ' n .P ra 6ue. There are altoge- ’ 
ther 1 5 professional puppet 


t li v U ires i n Czec Itoslovakia. r- j 
many amateur production* \ 
sponsored by factories, organ ^ 
lions, and clubs and every u* i 
but li professional and amartc j. 
puppet festivals are held ' t 

Mrs I’rochazkova's trip toAc 
man marks her first teachn* 
venture in the Arab 
Through the UN1MA. she hi 
participated in leaching courts 
-on puppetry in Europe and e‘- 
change programme between C;e 
choslovnkia and other Europe*." 
countries. Her trip inaugur^ ( 
the first part of an exchange »• ; 
tween FCC in Jordan and u 
Czechoslovak Central W 
Theatre. An FCC staff men*' 
will travel this summer 
chnslovukin to attend a puppjj 
festival and glean further 
aimed specifically (or pro 1 '- 
kits. 

Margo Mnkatjalian of the fu 
describes the club as * 
organization subsidized 
intmicipalilv of Amman, i 
club seeks to make adults m 
aware or children's cultu 
artistic needs. It also , a5 [J['.i 

,*hiMron Hired Ivlirt** 



in subjects develop into a flowing shape 


develop children directly Jj 1 ^" 
its specially arranged act' 
Mrs Prochazkova's visfl lWK 
import nut part in the club 
to develop cultural 


tional programmes 
in the Kingdom. 


Press Release , . 

The sun and your skin by L’ot' eai 


The new sun products are 
called: skin Care, hydratation 
and Increased protection. The 
J rantic search for a blazing 
.tail is no more a fixed idea: 

. know now that we* re play- 
ing with the youth and health 
oi our skins every time we 
step out. in the sun. i 

Since, I 936, with the crea- 

VOReA M ^ R £ SOLA 'RE, the 
laboratories have 
the different cam" 
a P n! J!«!! : t l so,ar spectrum) 


The new AMB R E 
range pr° flts b ^ ‘ v h fi]ter 
discoveries. A J** |he>p- 
finalized to slowdo'™ ^ 
pearance of W* flnSll r«s. 

* erythema ) » n ‘ „ pr oi«c; 

in addition to ,ls ^Stion* 1 .. 

tion factor. s» Thfi ne* 

margin of saieiy jr 

ambre sol>ire ra 


Brilliance in the 
Islamic mode 


amdre r eswr. 

marked off by anolh^!,^ 

tional property. iLg $ 

the tan. By 

skin better, il ; 


trainin 8 

,hated h- desig J? has totally 
& era , rt ' for her recent 

^ b ion at the petra fiank 

«nce*lrr a Iestam ent to ele- 
* effort and design. 

: inJfrS, 8 ‘"china ink and us- 
(Xtrs LI' pa ale ° r erotic col- 

!0f y of m 0t ifs W ° rka her reper ‘ 

child w T°„ rs ~T man woman 
■*»els S w ‘ th child and 
Peacocks in**? Fa tima and 
Jilh mol f s ^[l ety of hues and 
human suhL? hin molifs - Her 
111,0 a fJff a » re ^humanised 

kss heads' 1 o 8 shape wi‘h face- 
cr iflg i Ilt0 j h ar JP* and legs tap- 
,u "?v3£h* fabr,c of ‘he cos- 
.PaimilJ 1 " domi nates the whole 

na '^XpS!Li S 0 J V f , - licl * for Zee- 

,Crns - Leavp? 11 °[ intrica le pat- 

® r 5>w in hiHhil i nd . tre,lis work 

! *Jlhiii thc 8 dMi WOrk p d fi,ara ents 
. H hich i„ of the clothes 

j. Jthin th 0 t S2S-JJ re co ntai ned 
,be form LinlT p ng curve s of 
r: ^ ,lh gold and iL® re accBn tuated 
^oitlerS Q d r‘ h ? result is a flat 

; X! m me d 1 a * e "“ «PPea^. Patt ° rW 

' 1Ol, °us.7s b i 0 u P L although mono- 
aubserv, Bn t to the de- 


corative and the decorative is in- 
dividualised by the varieties of 
magnetic colours Zee na com- 
bines together — she expertly 
handles purples and blues or 
pinks reds and oranges with her 
textile "eye" in a rich and at- 
tractive kaleidoscope of colour. 

All of her designs could easily 
transfer to textile, ceramics or 
carpet and one wonders if such 
decorative beauty in the twen- 
tieth century could be termed art 
when art now demands intellec- 
tual ideas and new forms of ex- 
pression. Yet. her work could be 
classified Islamic ar.t. The 
triumph of pattern and colour, 
the first impression of sameness 
and the high stylisation are all 
qualities of Islamic art that the 
west underflies but are reverred 
by orientalists. 

Judged by this criteria Zecna 
Shukri's paintings are a sensitive 
and expressive handling of a for- 
mal art wilh all the complexity 
and brilliance that good Islamic 
art portrays. Her work though 
uses a stiffer arabesque remini- 
scent of Turkish textile designs 
of the sixteenth century, wilh 
luxurious plant forms and jewel 
droplets that are almost geome- 
tric in composition. I VB) 



played hy Adel lathi, also use 
heavy theairicul gesturing which 
times distracts us frmn the 
story. This exaggeration anil e\- 
cess i ve ness of Sawsun's direc- 
Mon which, all hough it reminds 
ns o| Shakespeare's famous ob- 
servation. can at times sap the 
natural power and music of the 
Imes themselves. One feels that 
in places the play would benefit 
Irnm a little more simplicity. 

The prompter, played with a 
sonorous voice and dead pan in 
indicate his impartiality, surfers 
from an overpowering makeup 
lhai ups him into the ridiculous 
and not into the awesome. Al- 
though this theatricality works 
well with Pierrot and Columhine 
m the rarco beautifully played bv 
John Ruielcr and Lina a’| Tal. 
whose successful French accent 
only adds to her silliness, it 
works in the deliiment in the 
tragedy. 

Sawsan uses music in a musi- 
cal play to move our emotions as 
if the play were screened ami 
this is an effective device even if 
at limes its introduction anil end- 
ing is a little eluinsy. Her suhsii- 
lulion of Christinas decorations 
for props and cardboard cups is 
quite brilliant in pointing out the 
eniphemeral quality of material- 
ism. 

The costumes were well 

conceived and the acting or a 
high standard wilh well projected 
voices and articulation that 
suited the formal style of the 
play which ail indicate a promis- 
ing beginning for a director who 
has ideas and is not afraid to ex- 
periment and to take the risks 
that can lead to greater creativ- 
ity. 
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Abdel Fat hi and Marxian Mouaxher as the two shepherds 
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Director S>»s», Danv.jah discusses ll K hlln a nlth Ahmad Kasha 



Cinema 



A classic of Egyptian cinema 

‘Call of the Curlew’ 


THE "CALL of the Curlew" 
is a film that combines all the 
ingredients (hut make a great 
work of art. 1 1 was aptly 
chosen as the film of the 
opening night at the Pano- 
rama of Egyptian films that 
the Cine Club showed during 
the Egyptian Cultural Week 
held in Amman last month. 

The twenty six years that 
have passed since the film's 
first release have not dimmed 
its brilliance nor lessened its 
impact. After numerous view- 
ings and reviewings over the 
years it remains as vibrant 
and impressive as ever. 

The film is based on a novel 
by the most eminent literary 
figure in the Arab world. Dr 
Taha Hussein. The excell- 
ently wrilten screenplay was 
revised and approved by Dr 
Hussein himself, even though 
the finale of the film is not 
the same as that of the book, 
(hough il is not less suitable. 

The location of (he filming 
was in one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the Egyptian 
countryside (a village near El 
Fayyoum) a location that Hie 
monochrome photography 
made (he most of. 

To top it ail the character 
portrayal of Faten Hamamah 


'in the starring role is stilt con- 
sidered as one of her best on 
the screen. As the simple and 
unaffected peasant girl she 
captures the hearts of any au- 
dience with her spontaneity 
and utmost sincerity. 

Henry Barakat. director of 
the film and of many other 
outstanding films in the his- 
tory of Egyptian cinema. who 
was present at the recent 
screening in Amman and ad- 
dressed the audience after the 
show, admitted that il is one 
of his very best works, and 
that he is still impressed by it 
himselL 

With a strictly local back- 
ground exposing the inhu- 
manly immobile traditions of 
certain parts of upper Egypt, 
the film's main focus is on 
the harrowing conflict of hu- 
man emotions love and 

hale, honour and shame, 
revenge and forgiveness. 

The life of young Hanaiii is 
sacrificed by her nearest of 
kin to save the honour of the 
family. The mother who could 
not tolerate dishonour is un- 
able to bear the toss of her 
daughter. But it is Hanadi's 
sister Amna (Faten Hania- 
mah) who vows to revenge 


her sister's death by killing 
her seducer. 

This proves to be a harder 
job than Amna had antici- 
pated. Not only does murder 
not come easily la her. but 
she also falls captive to a love 
that can never be fulfilled. 
The course of that love, the 
love that grows between her 
and the man upon whom she 
has vowed revenged, can 
never run smoothly because 
■the shadow of Hanadi would 
forever lie between them to 
torment them and make them 
both suffer. 

But. despite her loyalty to 
her sister, Amna’s revenge is 
forgotten and all is forgiven 
us the man she has unwill- 
ingly grown to love lies dead 
in her arms, paying his life as 
a token of his devotion to her. 

In its expression of deep 
human emotion, in its expo- 
sure of stifling traditions and 
in its ultimate belief in fate, 
"The Cull of the Curlew" is 
as real as life liseir. It is this 
reality and truth to itself that 
makes any work of art live 
beyond the boundaries or 
place and survive the limita- 
tions of time. 
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lb - Jay Dyer 

IONIXTN — As cumpcLitmn in 
Western markets gets lonelier, 
tomjuner companies are adapt- 
i»y t<» Ihiril World needs to cx- 
I’and sales, even iT ii means 
.swi idling lo difficult new lan- 
guages. 

[n flic Middle Hast, early en- 
ilmsiasin for English language 
oiupiilcrs — indeed, any com- 
■niers — lias worn olf arid been 
-placed by a more studied quest 
■r high- performance computers 
id soli ware in Arabic. 

Similar changes arc raking 
aec in the Farsi market in Iran 
id the Urdu market in Pakistan 
id the Gulf, industry sources 

■y- 

I he market foi Arabic i* 
owing very fast," said Sales 
anayer Hssam Baghdadi. whose 
■nipanv. Apiee. produces Ara- 
c language software for per so- 
il computers. 

“ The market has been grow- 
g at about 20 per cent per an- 
mi for iltc last two years." lie 
id. Aptec is moving beyond 
rabic into Farsi nnd Urdu con- 
•rsions 

Compared to the Far Fast, 
here Japanese and other Orien- 
I languages long ago made it to 
.«nie- and office -based video 
rminuls. (lie Middle East and 
null Asia market is only deve- 
‘ping. But. said one executive, 
is growing fast 

VI here is very link work to 
e done with Farsi. Malny and 
irdu because there are verv few 
haracters different to Arabic." 
iaghdudi said. 

"H‘n a mailer , really of cjo- 
umonltition and trunsl.il ton. " 
Translation hns bedevilled all 
omputcr manufacturers, 

vlieiliur based in the West or Ja- 
van. • With Arabic conversion 
[here is riol only a different 
language but a completely differ- 
ent alpliabet involved. 

This often means that a manu- 
facturer musl start from ! serai cli 
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i" create new screen display 
sol i wj re and a new keyboard. 

M‘»st inamifaciurers so fur 
have siayed clear of the complex- 
ities. i dying on specialist firms 
like Aptec lo do conversions Tor 
them. 

“We have the manufacturers 
coming to us. providing us with 
all the codes and paying us to 
have their machines Arabised.” 
Baghdadi said. 

For most distributers who want 
to sell in the Arabic- speaking 
world, he said, it is still a matter 
of buying u. machine from a com- 
pany like IBM and a conversion 
kit elsewhere. 

One or tlie inamifaciurers mar- 
keting Arabised machines 
directly is the Japanese company 
Epson. 

Epson leaves primers for oth- 
ers to Arabise, but both its com- 
puters. the portable HX-20 and 
the desk top QX-IO, arc avail- 
ttblc with Arabic screen displays. 

It weis u joint venture be- 
tween a third parly and oursel- 
ves." said Epson's Middle Fast 
sales manager Henry Larkham. 

Rut wc supply the product ra- 
ther than selling the English ver- 
sion." 

Epson moved into the Arabic 
market in 1982 mul built up its 
distribution network. It in- 
creased sales threefold in 198-1. 
and decided there was room for 
more Arabised machines. 

“Wc are pushing very hard to 
have new products in an Arabic 
version when they are released, 
and not with the same time gap 
us heroic, “ l.arkham said. 

Both Epson and Aptec nrc in- 
volved in the business micro end 
oF m | * , kel, where machines 
cost S-.flOO and upward, But 
home computer manufacturers 
tire also looking cast far fresh 
customers. 

Leading them j s Sinclair 

KflSfrx*** has do,i, inated 

tpe British home computer mar- 


ket with the Z.X-8 I and the Spec- 
trum for the last few years. 

Specialised Arabic software for 
the Spectrum has been developed 
by Sinclair's dealer in Saudi Ara- 
bia. There are now some 7 0 tit- 
les available for the machine in 
Arabic. 

A new Sinclair machine, the 
QL. which stands between the 


home and business markets, will 
be available in Arabic some time 
next year. 

This year it is being marketed 
in 12 languages besides English, 
including French. German. Spa- 
nish. Portuguese, Greek and 
Turkish. 

Turkey has supplied the com- 
pany with a rapidly growing mar- 


Thompson 

, „ . , I; Special lo I he Slar 

* ‘ 11 I: NEW YORK; At a lime svhei. 
• •#.*: - Q|aa y j„ p je world are imiimo- 

* *-* M» . ■! m oraling the end of World War 
*• ■* • *.** ■: (I in Europe, especially conjur- 

» I- jng up the spectre of ihc holo- 
■ -i I' Must, hardly any mention is 
L H- made of another massacre which 
•* I was smaller in number or those 
“ ■ slaughtered but just as horrend- 
Y- ■ ous in its intent nnd consumma- 
B tion. Instead, in many ways it 
- ‘ 1 was more reprehensible as it was 

KM perpetrated by (hose who had so 
recently been the target of exter- 
^ minalors and who, therefore. 

shoutd l,avc Fcen i he mosi 
acutely aware of the sanctity of 

V* ? U 1 But there are those who 

h ' - ‘ ' remember. And they and some 

i of lhe survi vors of Deir Yassin 
recently gathered quite! y lo 
■ speak in hushed tones of their 
own less well publicized but 
mourned holocaust. 

It was the 9th of April, 1948. 
^li fg The villagers of Deir Yassin were 

^^Bj agonized over their Palestine be- 
BBi ing wrenched from them and 
|H given to another people Lo com- 
J pensnte for the terrors the latter 

?k-v had suffered at the hands of a far 

i . ' ~ r '*: ■ ? . away Germany. But Ihc villagers 
; ' had chosen not to Tight the new 
.gftsre ? settlers, either overtly or cov- 

•. ertly. There were no hidden ca- 
ket. Sinclair is now looking of arms. Yet. Menachem 
provide a complete package, uj . P* 1, I ea der of the SS/Gestnpo- 
ther than hardware for dtan, F aItcr ned Irgun. determined to 
adapt. , P ul 3 fcar the Palestinians so 

great that native Palestinians 
f *no feared for the lives of their 
'•>Ve are talking about a |w{ families would be less likely to 
uge. now, not just the htt. ift resist whoiescale Jewish sel- 
cxecutive Alan Miles. j dements, even to the point of 
Compass F m«| ^ ‘^ are ^ in neighbouring 




adapt . . 

* ‘ jVe are talking abomajiu [ 
uge.now, not just the box." 
executive Alan Miles | 

Compass Ff** 1 j 


Morocco enters the field 


ROME — A language data base 
and computer information retrie- 
val system introduced in Mo- 
rocco could represent a miles- 
tone in the development of com- 
puter use in the Arab world. 

The system, known as Lexar. 
was developed by the European 
Space Agency Research Institute 
(ESRIN) at the request of the 
Arabization Study and Research 
Institute (I ERA) in Rabat, 
backed by the Moroccan govern- 
ment and UNESCO. 

Lexar offers the possibility of 
gicater use of Arabic language 
computers at all levels and inter- 
communication between Arab 
countries by standardizing trans- 
lation oT English technical voca- 
bulary into the language. 

The new technological deve- 
lopments "will mean that the 
Iraqi civil servant, the Lebanese 
«= der ^ lhe runisia " business- 
nQ lon S er be obliged to 
lain to their computers in a fore- 
ign tongue," said a report by the 
Ri? ~ ed 1 n r ter Hg°ve rn menial 
Spine r f0 H ,nforma(i «. which 

tteips rund computer develop- 
Wo7!d an ,raining in thc T|, ird 

Bui competition between dif- 
erent systems could frustrate 
the plan. Other Arab countries 

with W dirr n8 °, n similar Precis 
with different computer soft- 

‘ andlhe system employed 

m Rabat -is hot the one Lexer's 
proj« t erS planned fw .Hie 


ERSIN experts suy the use of 
different tcchuolngv could null- 
ify the project's basic aim: To 
cut through Arabic's varying 
dialects with a definitive com- 
puter vocabulary. 

I n fur mu I ion exclm rrge hel woo u 
computers using rival systems 
xvi II not be impossible, they say, 
but it will be more complicated 
and costly. / 


By Marc Ferranti 

The motivation for the Lexar 
project lies in the linguistic prob- 
lem which has hampered Arab 
nations’ attempts lo lake advant- 
age of new developments in in- 
formation technology. 

■ T!l e y H * ted States’ leadership 
in the field has linked the deve- 
lopment or computer use to the 
Latin alphabet and English ter- 
mmology. while a turbulent his- 
toiy has left the Arab world with 
varied regional dialects and vo- 
cabularies. 

But Lexar, described by ex* 
peris as a “super dictionary." 
,a , »s accompanying software is 
planned lo allow Moroccan com- 
■puter users to work in both their 
native janguage and English to 
modernize and streamline the 
■ A^ peD C ,if chnica, vocabulary. 

“RlN experts say the Lexar 

' orji^aWe lflid ^ Sfealeif use 
fn M« b ^ an 8iiage computer use 

; " M°T C0 a11 ie «ls. from 
.research er ' ea “ Sks to scientiric 


. -f i /\1 /] l ^ awiJ 1 d Assad was only 1 4 

( T 1 61Q Ji f rs ° ,d when Begin’ s terrorists 

A A ^ K e . nlered Deir Yassin. He recalls 

. ! ™ ton-comprehension, then 
Work on the Lewrpiflft 1 - ,ne fear, of what he saw occur- 

gun in the late I **70s. aiwr | ring around hint. He vividly 

.(ERA director. PWJ* K ,nbors hiding in a ditch be- 
l.iiklidar-Ghuzai. convinced ■ , an uncle, as the terrorists 
Moroccan goveinmesi « div - 1 - l " e v 'B3ge shooting in- 
polcutiaJ importance. He saw women 

i , . . r , 0,1 rsRlN sciem- 1 -- “ 4c iJ dre n run lo hide in a bak- 
I .ilk lulur told Lbk ... tty, where the invaders srabbed 

that I IRA researchers^ 3 - . ; r the owner and a seven o^d 
Will! icachcrs in ^ and ihrusl the .wo alive 

secondary sj5P ^L aiffiu' n,0a burning oven He saw his 

.indents «el « * , g-. oid f?iend Mohammed 

when using Arantf wj ^ lined against a wall with other 
lech uolog.cal P r ^ n rron , •' jjp boys and be told to spread 
cially when they war their legs, whereupon the terror- 


mat It KA ivamiv—-- .j 

with teachers in Rabat 


secondary schools. ( 

■ students met with \ 
when using Arabic to 
lech nolog ical probkn* • ;. 
cially when they were f 

lerc nl regions. 

• 1 The problem. ' J°‘ d ^ £;: : 

llans Or ham mar. who ^ 

the Arabic longu^ - 
the Lexar project. ' , js!l tl v 
act translations 
nical terms did n* ■»**>. 

••Many differed AraW^j. 
existed which could * 
describe something ^ 
English has one ,eri " i 
everyone-’' 


ists shut between their legs while 
the shooters laughed. The friend 
survived, but his five brothers, 
rut her and two grandparents did 
not. Arier collapsing. [],e liule 
Iriend was taken lo the outskirts 
ol Jerusalem and was told that all 
captured Arabs would be slaught- 
ered. their bodies ground and 
canned, and "We will then sell 
your meat to the Arabs" 

Now a 5 i year old man. Da- 
wud still has nightmares about 
his experiences ai Deir Yassin, 
nnd he finds it hard to under- 
stand why F is fellow and sister. 
United Sin es citizens, know 
nothing of what he and other 
Palestinians experienced on that 
rainy April day. in I 948. And he 
knows they are just as quickly 
forgetting Sabra and Simula, just 
as they have long since failed to 
recognize the name of Kafr 
Kassim. 

Dr Joseph Ben- David a Cze- 
choslovak Jew. who became a 
Zionist and migrated to Israel af- 
ter World War II. describes him- 
self. " I am from u famous 
family of Israelis. My cousin 
made the deal with Czechoslova- 
kia to obtain the majority of (he 
weapons ( for the Israelis) for 
the ’48 war. Another cousin 
served on the Atomic Ccunmis- 


Mazhar Hussain, an Indian of 
Muslim faith, answered an often 
heard charge that one person 
cannot bring about much change. 

'One man can generate revolu- 
tion. Today we arc running more 
after shadow than substance. We 
musl bring all the facts to the 
American people. Far more and 
far grimmer tragedies have hap- 
pened (to (he Arabs) since Deir 
Yassin. We must understand our 
own weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings. gather together, and let the 
world know" 

At the United Nations Church 
Centre in New York. 26 April. 
1985, Arabs, Jews mid Gentiles 
who deplore all suppression of 
human life, rights and dignity 
issued thc following statement: 

"We condemn all violence by 
man against man. 

. "We condemn all atrocities 
committed against human be- 
ings. 

"We condemn Zionist atroci- 
ties againsL Lhe Palestinians, Sy- 
rians, Lebanese and the other 
Arabs in Deir Yassin. Kafr 
Kassim, Beirut and elsewhere in 
the Arab world." 


Gulf Air increases 
flights to Jordan 


describe sonjeJJi ^ ^ d ^j (Star) - Gulf Air has 
English has i-n Hi file)!? acrcasc the number of 

ev ;::i . — a? &£%«?■ 

Lexar Ja ! 3 ,Stff s I** Eft fitelS Gulf order to feel- 
nonary. r "f' nc „AI«' u :. *W f r "' ,l '“ travellers to 

director Clanfran ^fton (he Gu , f tali>g , he 

sSssSsi &35v«a s 

RfiaSSSS 

■EibTSffl-i >"“ ,sl w, * h ‘ ha 

SE. jt. *** . |» M; 
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^ small way In the 


successful operations of Gulf Air 
last year. This be saiikbas led to 
the Increase In the number of 
Gulf Air flights to and from Jor- 
dan. 

Gulf Air which was established 
in 1981 now has II Tristars, 8 
Boeing 737s, one Boeing 747 
and a helicopter service. The 
company won the ‘Best Carrier 
Award* between London and the 
Middle East In 1983 and 1984. 

Two free first class tickets 
were awarded to two people 
among the gathering to be used 
on any of the Gulf Air flights af- 
ter a lottery was drawn. 
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Sabra and Shntila massacre: Mutilated bodies burled under the roubles 







Photography buffs take note. 

Effective first of next month a special weekly page 
will appear in The Star just to serve you. 

Send us your best shots and we will pu- 
blish them for you. You can send colour or 
black and white pictures, also slides. Men- 
tion camera type, film brand and exposure 

information for each picture. 

M / 

Send your contributions to The Star, 

Camera page, p.o. Bo/ 591, Amman - Jordan. 

***************************4**:^^ 
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Iran still adamant 


SAUDI ARABIAN Foreign Minister’s failure to get the Iranian government 
to slop Us attacks in the Gulf war during the holy month of Ramadan is an 
Linlorliinnte event. A glimpse of hope was thought to exist in the aftermath 
ot a long and cosily lull in the fighting where no party scored any substantial 
gams over the other. The Iraqis have used their militery force to squeeze 
the Iranian economy even tighter in an effort to convince the Iranians to 
slop Ihe war and come to the negotiation table. 

It was believed that Iran's invitation to Mr Saud A1 Faisal to visit Tehran 
signalled a change in Iran's stubborn position. But it seems Iran still intends 
to fight despite a growing internal objection to the war and an approaching 
economic nightmare that could spell the collapse of Iran's oil industry. 

Why is Iran doing that? A curtain or religious overzelousness coupled 
with personal hatred and revenge is mainly to blame for Tehran’s confu 
smn. It seems the only thing the religious leaders of Iran can agree on is to 
keep the war going and with it keep the people busy. This trick worked for- 
the first years or the war. But when more righting became senseless and (he 
promises fell to the earth along with the thousands of dead, the people of 
Iran began asking questions. ‘ H 

L l , he Jl! nian i eac J ers a . re addressing such questions — which they 
should have addressed a long time ago. And today they are rearing the same 
people who carried them tc power at the end or the last decade 

This is the stage where, leaders and masses begin to lose the thread that 
keeps them together. If the leaders of Iran want to save whatever remained 
from the glorious Islamic revolution they should stop the war and erase the 
traits of the Guir war which have dishonoured their revolution and dLtr 
oyed thousands of innocent lives. aesir 

i 

Amal- Palestinian fracas 


■ONEOP the heaviest armed Clashes between Amal and Palestinian” tki* 
Is how an eyewitness describes Tuesday's fiahtine arounH p S 

ogee camps of Sabra. Shatila and Bou?j Al 
started Monday, has claimed over one hundred lives and nearlv 8 650 
to have been woUndqd. The number of casualti« coulS S? higher ‘ 

■ • j , brawI toth. sides acduse each other of starting it will he 

unfair to apportion blame,' but in this case we are tempted to niake a few 

; i O r.? en f--.. ACC0rdinB r «P° rts fro >" Beirut, the exchanges began when 
Amal mUttlamen entered. the Sabra refugee camp Sunday ind arrested * 

Thlf ™ nia ? you V?' T,1 ‘* rn * n Vms brought back later after heavy beatlhns 

a s&s„ tk % BPr™ 

Iher people should be able to live in peace and sedurjt* If 

ispnseless fighting to sav? lives and property inThe camm ,n this: 

fievetai tiraes that faotiortal ciashes andclvh war in S- A 1 * 6 ; 1 ! 1 ' 1 * 
; fit any of the belligerents, but Israel 7,1 '•i dbekjn:; aw*., 

L - S-,;-. • 
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A personal view: The cost 
of self improvement 


Britain has traditionally offered 
university education to students 
from developing countries, in par- 
ticular the Commonwealth; but 
now students say the fees are so 
high they are going to other coun- 
tries. In this article of personal 
opinion, a Tanzanian graduate 
student appeals for a fairer deal. 


By Ablliza E. Kimambo 

Compass News Features 


ABERDEEN. Scotland — The develop- 
menl of Third World countries depends on 

tneir ability rationally to utilise available aiuviWIIld 1 1 Will VsUIIIIIIUltWCflIUI Wliw^. 

resources. This can be achieved by train- in US. Canadian and British universe*: . Mr Beseiso says the company ‘acuities For ei 
mg manpower with relevant skills, mainly ; « also hoping to reach the Nig- paediatrics ant 

in science and technology. Training in Country 1979-80 IIU4 « Turkish and Greek mar- bed intensive 

agriculture and related subjects, medicine n , f • ,, , nn Jf*' ? ls find hope for a con-, monitors, and 

and engineering are essential for develop- ® r,ta ' n ? J * jJO ; JW. however, is closer to home' 

ment. Canada 13,666 P'feJMC has submitted an of- _> 

United States 84.000 I0I-W ' er for a Ministry of Health ten- By Pam . 

.h^hi E d hTv' s t Si^ C0l,n,ries “ nn ° i i ™ i " , SiTiSf ' ■- s " 

countries because thev'iES*/! t ,*? eir While the number of students fr* lion )s due on the tender wlthini 

tions a n d/ or qua 1 i Hed ne r «?n i Ih Commonwealth countries dBCjWjJjj , lhe next fortnight. care unit with 

ur quauiiea personnel. Train- United Kinedom it increased in mtu , 

a rers wag stew -a-* £££ 

r Britain has provided training iaciiiiiee ^£*1 

ft hJW"! wuntries for many years countries. Research o/ ^prus wtth' son Sf tfe USa 

EngHs pea khfs IrE, s, H d8 - aCl There was also an increase In of Wesl Ger ' 1 furnisWngs are 

countries ^because oMif L« Bn Asian ber or students going to un *JJJw fans and P Tr? 8 he Com P° nent the American 
in tropical medicinal i ?, xperience France. Germany. Belgium and tk» ^^J^cogect, also of Washington. 1 
n tropical medicine and agriculture. dinavian countries. ' ^ cal &SSS pr S vidl "8 techni- has a managem 

, H^ver, the hopes of students Trom Aiihouah training In nw-B# ow ' Tr anscogect is Hermann Smitl 

»SS 2 S S-SSiS ^Telecommunication 


d-«u^ her deve [°P |n 8 countries shoitdi THE Jordan Medical Corporation 
? T ”° chan 8 e <n fae enrolmm (JMQ has begun trial production, 
siuaents. ror example. Zambia shawh U its newly constructed JD 2 1 tv 
increase froni 257 to 322 in Ihe » million syringe factory in Am- 
period. But it is evident that the hip man. The factory has a capacity 
tees tor overseas students — mostly fro of 30 million syringes per year 
developing nations — in most cases u per shift, ft will begin production 
impose a bottleneck in the (raining pj Wth one shift per day, with 
grammes of these countries. plans to increase to two shifts in 

1786 and three by 1 987. 

JMC Managing Director 



Developing countries send slmkc flnd tiiree >987. 
overseas to study courses not avaibtk: JMC Managing Director 

their own institutions. The increase il -Khaled Beseiso told The Star that 
fees in British universities will tej (here is one small syringe factory 
these countries to look for aliernalisofi faSaudi Arabia producing for the 
other countries where fees are cheapr J- Eastern Saudi market but the 

This is clearly indicated by the repcfltf •i* l !Jr* t A ca L erin8 1 i 0 

Common wealt h St udent MobOily tt{. JS has *" JJ* ,^. rab w ° r J d - 
Wished by the Commonwallh Sccreiw ; 200 m.t svr iZi mand f ° r 
in 1984. which compared enrotatfff." millon syrin 8 es - 
students from Commonwealth coital , 


Country 

Britain 
Canada 
United States 


(979-80 

31.400 

13,666 

84.000 


ih^° S u d u. velt iP infi countries cannot train 
countriL? £ lkl ed . man P° w er in their 
S " lr J e S/ because ..‘ he y lack the institu- 


also contracted to provide pro- 
duction. training and quality! 
.control for one year. 

The JMC’s second project, the 
JD 9 1/2 million Queen Alia Ho- 
spital is also nearing completion. 
Construction work on the 150 
bed hospital is now complete and 
equipment and furnishing are 
being installed, with the opening 
date set for September. 

The hospital has three main, 
buildings, a seven storey hospital 
block, a four storey nurses home 
with accomodation for 1 00 nur- 
ses and a set of doctors offices' 
with 28 clinics covering a num- 
ber of specialities. 

Within the hospital there are 
facilities for emergency surgery, 
paediatrics arid maternity, a 1 2 
bed intensive care unit with 
monitors, and a separate cardiacj 


n monweaun siuuema huuiu ■ 

Britain has provided training facilities * n Russia and other Eastern tW0P“ - j 
|P r dev ®J°Pfa8 countries for many years, countries. .1 

Pn-Ku 11 L d , eal for most students from Thore was a | SO an increase in the . 
SSr*. oil, ft and t Sia " j or™ Sn!s° going 10 -Ngg 
In tropical Sc ne a^^grl^e '’^ Gormany. Belsium snd j 

c agricunure. dinavian countries. i 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Sloff Writer ! 

care unit with 8 beds. 

As with the syringe factory, 
the JMC has drawn heavily bn 
outside expertise for the hospi- 
tal. Design work was done by 
Henningson, Durham. Richard- 
son of the US and equipment and . 
furnishings are being supplied by- 
the. American Export Group of 
Washington. The corporation 
has a management contract with 
Hermann Smith and Associates 


[ion n n th B e ?,~, a it. rale quality as that obtained Jj luj j;*AWVVUIlUUmW 
joq In the United King- Kingdom, students from Etigbslj . 

in university fees for developing countries will fifnt'Arvf 4-^ j. 

Mnl i n£.“ nl ' “ wnlaj. i they Will be BjWjyFlOjeCt 10 Staft 

cent Innation at least one year learning the Ungw w 


rtnm Tl,. x . ’ uimcu i\mg- 

IQ?i Jc he . rise iT \ university fees for 

oared iff ar ° Und 8 5 per cent ‘ com ' 
pared with 5 per cent innation. 

Consequently, most developing coun- 
tries cannot afford to pay the fees. Seir- 

SSP&W are even more *f- 

iectea. The countries most affected bv in- 
? 6S ,; re the p6orer and ,ess deve- 
SK 1 .' “"S' Ir Tanzania as an ex- 

am p le, the number of students enrolled in 

lr.l, ^ V year British univ- 

9 sn2S, bv .?° P' r « n ‘ between 
1979-80 artd 1982-83, from 277 to 2 1 I, 


hi least one ycai ^ .. . . 

. It is even ^ 'Wlatm Dababneh 

•WWW l;,not a a,ff Writ. / 


this, year 


70; per cent of the cost of the 
work to be undertaken in Jordan 


the studies. Certain coa ^ 5 r em#* # . . and S^ia and ^30 

able in the UK and not ^Dnication^^Sa, 1 S J” 11 ^ ^“S by . l tbe ^ ornpany , b ?‘ 

countries, like tropical fe 1 Baking Jordan iith Sh! In 8. awarded with the complete 

tin* ««idsrinnrv and tropical 11160 ’ t Wo SauHt w . fa Syria protect. 


■ irom ill lo zi 1. 1 * WU1 not n.wiy » Q ^ . ■ 1 

-°n* -ssa 

ernment: ^Ts nL J a ^ anian 8° v - overseas students. Star -by 


Sponsored Tanzanian students. 
afftSod are * '£"* ‘"'y 


countries, like tropical a nl g d L. '& c cl linking Jordan idth « n 8. awarded with the complete 

tion, veterinary and tropical wm Jrf.Sa.udl Arlbia is ex^^H ^ project 
c t ..rf. nhI r rom African couBtP«-*JJ ^ jmple mented l a t e t hf» ^ Q 1- Feasibility study of this signifi- 

, „ tirUwp reifies could fAbopt s j x infemaHnrii 1 Jrv?*f ar ’ • 081,4 telecommunication project 

Ing - at UK un ve r . . ffljS for ^ J^ prequalifi/d anS a !ha° mpa C was completed by a Swedish firm 
from their stipend lop' 0 [<& '»?> ^ JJJIta work > Swede Tel’ in 1979. 

.-spouses education. Ttus bidd 8r ^S^i t0 J be ' • The axial cable network that is 

with the implernentalion , Jp disclosed Th« ^ ^ his expected to be completed in 

■overseas students. ^.b^^r^Tairi Obeid thl ^ ^ 8 24-36 months, will have 1440 

The fees for one year a« pL-Jirf Of the SvmintS.. direct0r ' communication circuits for (ele- 
stipend offered by the BrW*«®* *&T a ! B F r ‘ ■- Phone, telex and telegraph ser- 

other sponsoring organ isal ious- ^ imervlew. 81 -^ 0 ; a te,e '- vices, and are distributed as foJJ- 
continued increase : 'i.' ^ ■ O^ i Amman-Damascus .840, 

some students to change ^W d j^p : wp«.in Am- Artiman-Tabouk 480 and 

general science courses ^j^^ fi£i e i±^ v| sit at the head : Damascus- Tabouk 480. 
den Increase was hjShejr ^^W w^f^^-said^that the ma- : Laying of the cable will com- 

: ticipate'd at the beginning of W . - 7o pe r. mence from the -Intorn^lonri au-- 

: ■. ' , n .iha peoMai Wi ly. P ' VI|, ?,1 5.00 kilometres — tomatic exchange in Damascus 

; ^therefore appeal . uwt jonpJ^ executed in jorffin while flnd will pass through the 

, si hie for the uni vers ye ^ Syria and Saudi Amman- Damascus highway to 

, reconsider their decision i |,|gbf^-. scJ'I^Arab Fuhdfor. Eco- lhe International automatic Ex-/ 
1 it -is unfair to impos .. v; *i|| T,S ld ' So P a l P^velopment change in Amman touching Al 

students from. poor countn^ ,, feV ,,a !>ce ^ ■■ Shieh Maskine and Dir’a cities. 


Mfc e'”; 1 '? kilometres,— 7 

rbsi teji t i& d *p Jordan while 
«bia. S^Mnd Saudi 
3c , sad i rPP ^° r ^ C0 ‘ 

LTiiSnce S S a P^Vetopment 
Wfcl ■- J! 8 . . cost of the 


,v- A Jt -is unfair to 

' 323 stpden t s ^ on1 p001 - coun • i- 1 'di| 

Ablliza i D nf 

.352 degree at the 

f 9 erdeen./Scotland. She g* 8 gi|«#!h 

■ •2-U gree In agriculture In D* r . yjhjl 


afSned^aMhe foU^M ^ ^ sl r m,lar,y some students to change fca^^'^who was \n Am- Amman-Tabouk 
fo ment ' oTtEZJSl e}?* fi8 . urca for en ‘ general science courses • JjKy had *• visit at the head Damascus- Taboul 

Wco2nm2l2’L& selected deve-* Sen increase was hjgh ? r«^l & sal< ? that the ma- Laying of the ■ 

dlcatlsr " Britlsh PO'versities in- ticipated at the beginning of W - u n inVoWiih n WOrk “* lQ P er menc ® from the 1 

.■T ’ '■ ■ . , “ . tn thepanP^ /Sal m n ?600 kilometres — tomatic exchange 

* • ; ; ! : i ; ' * therefore appeal ^ executed in JorSn while and will pass 

Cbintry . .. 1979 i a ' ' ' 8 b e n/dsfon ^Jbfa. rl! S ^ r fa andSaudi Amman- Damascu 

Srif V - . -.[W3 .reconsider thei^ ^m^esuch Pund for Eco- the International 

■ . : ■ | • Abinzs K 

•Jif 

..I'l-'jv \ Insgrlculture In U* r fLl ^Wd|ng: ■ ert road and 

SgfcB .«»"*. iifctetww toad, to 

1 ... - '■ .«i»iy . nm tomsf. . 


the Saudi, Ara- 


j °r the US who are now working: 
m .on the hospitals administrative 1 
system and arc preparing to re- 
cruit staff. Mr Beseiso says they 
expect to recruit most staff lo- 
cally but may have to look out- 
side for nursing staff. 

The JMC is a private share- 
holding company with a capital 
of JD 5 million and was esta- 
blished in 1979. It is financing 
its project with two loans, one of 
SI 6 million from the Arab Bank- 
ing Corporation and the other or 
JD 1.5 million from the Islamic 
' Bank in Jordan. 

With private hospitals in Jor- 
dan achieving only a 35-40 per 
cent bed occupancy rate at 
present it may seem risky for a 
private company to Invest so 
much In sophisticated facilities 
I with high running costs. Mr 
' Beseiso says the company will be 
aiming its services particularly at 
Jordanians and Saudi Arabian 
and Gulf Arabs who now travel 
to the United Kingdom or the 
-United States for treatment. For : 
the non- Jordanians particularly 
the hospital will offer the useful 
combination of first class facili- 
ties and an Arabic speaking 
staff. 

Mr Beseiso says -the hospital 
will open with 40 beds and in- 
crease the number gradually. He 
says the corporation anticipates 
a 75-80 per cent occupancy and 
at this rate will be able to cover 
its costs. 

Banks underwrite 
Euroloan 


A REPORT in the Middle East 
Economy Digest (MEED) last 
week, stated that the govern- 
ment's S200 million Euroloan 
has been oversubscribed by S80 
million at the underwriting st- 
age. Fourteen banks have joined 
the lead management group, 
each underwriting S20 million. 
Discussions are now being held 
with the borrower about Increas- 
ing the amount of the loan, says 
lead manager Arab Bank. 

Other banks In the lead man- 
agement group are: Alahli Bank; 
of Kuwait, Arab Banking Corpo- 
ration (ABO, The Arab Invest- 
ment Company (TAIC), Bank of 
Bahrain- & Kuwait, Banquc 
Natlonale de Paris, Barique Pari- 
bas, Burgan Bank, Commercial 
Bank of Kuwait, Credit Lyon- 
nais, . Gulf International Bank. : 
Manufacturers' Hanover Trust 
Company, National Bank of Bah- 
rain and Uniori da Banques 
Arabes & Francoises. . 

Jordan may be persuaded to in- 
crease the Euroloan to make up. 
Tor the shortfall in the 1984 
loan, which raised only >$150. 
millibn, instead of the planned 
$200,8 million. 1 




Financial Market- Report j 


Market remains calm 

By Mamdouh El Gha]y 

Siar Financial Market Analyst 

PRICES STABILIZED during the week all hough a slighi 
increase was recorded. A l l he same lime no big deals 
were signed. However, demand was on the increase for 
industrial shares. 

527.00(1 shares were handled al the Imnrkci value or J|) 
590.000 divided among 975 conlrucls. a decrease of 649 per 
cent compared to Iasi week: 

The dnily ha lulling average came to .ID 4 7.000 with a devia- 
tion of 216 per cent or 4.3 per cent of total around this aver- 
age. thus indicating instability, m the market. 

The shares of 63 companies were bundled from which 1 8 com- 
panies gained Including: 


1 • Management and 

.Consultant 

2 • General Mining Co. 

3 - Jordan Breweries 'Co. 

4 - Jordan Cement Co, 


31 companies lost Including: 

1 • Al-Mashrik Exchange closing at JD 3.200 down 

from JD 4.000 

2 - Jordan Wood Industries closing at JD 2. 1 00 down 

from JD 2.350 

3 - National Industries closing al JD .640 down 

from JD .690 

Jordan Lime & Silicate Co. closing at JD . 350 down 


.closing ut JD .5 30 up from 
!jl) .470 

closing al JD 1 . 700 up from 
JD 1.550 

closing at JD 3. 800 up from 
JD 3.500 

closing at JD 4. 3 20 up Trom 
JD 4.200 


from JD. 370 

5 • Jerusalem Insurance Co. closing at JD 1 . 300 down 

from JD 1.360 

14 companies had do change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 50.000 shares 
were handled at a market value orjD 19,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 

Sector Market T act iwplr 1 c 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

'Insurances 


Banks (otit of 23 traded) 

1 - National Bank 

2 - Jordan Investment 
arid Finance 

1 • Jordan Securities 

Industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1 - Arab Aluminium Industrie 

2 • National Industries 

3 - Al- Image 

4 - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 
Services (out of 5 traded) 

I - Jordan Electric Power 
Insurance (out of 7 (railed) 

1 - Jordan- French Insurance 

2 - Jordan Insurance Co. 


Market 

Last week 

share 

share 

50.256 

82.5% 

37.2% 

12.2% 

6.7% 

3. 1 % 

5.9% 

2.2 % 

i were traded. 

by sector 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

24.2% 

12.2% 

14.8% 

7.5% 

8.3% 

4.2% 

27. 1 % 

10. 1 % 

10.2% 

.3.8% 

9.8% ' 

3.6% 

6.9% 

2.6% 

62.2% 

4.2% 

55.8% 

3.3% 

26.6% 

1.6% 


Week Average 


Dates 

' Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries 

Average 

: • •; i 

14 -.5 

+ .02X 

-.IX 

-,3% '■ 

+ .06 X 

+ ,2X 


15-5 

-.2* 

+ . 04 X 

+ .4X 

+ . 1.X 

zero < 

. *• 

18 - 5 

■- .2% 

zero 

+ .6X 

+ .3X 

+ .5X 

* • i' 

1. 

-• t 

' f J 

19 - 5 

-.9% 

IX 

- .2 X 

+ .7X 

--8X 

20 - 5 

' + .6K 

+ .6X 

- .5% 

+ .5X 

+ . 9 % 

• 1 

-Total .. 





+ .8* 

C 
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Projects 


Major Iraqi irrigatiSn project commissioned 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — A major irrigation project capable of 
supplying water from (he river Tigris to reclaimed land was 
commissioned In the northern suburb of the Iraqi capital 1 
May, 198S. 

The $36 million project consists of a 14 km irrigation ca- 
nal and ten sub- canals with a total length of 53 km. The ca- , 
nals, connected by a network of dralnnge outlets, are Inten- 
ded to feed artificial field irrigating streams 133 km long. 

Foundation stone of Saudi electric project laid 

Mr SELAIM Opecna) — Saudi Arabian Industry and Electric 
Power Minister Abdul Aziz Al-Zamli laid the foundation stone 
of the al-Sclall electric project here. 

Expected to be completed In 36 months, (he project costs 
about $127 million and will benefit six thousand people. | 

AI-Zamll said on the occasion tfaat the project, together 
with the one at AI-Aflaj, will -provide electricity for HQ 
(owns and villages. About nine thousand people will benefit 
from the Initial stage of both projects, rising to 29,000 In i 
the ucxi ten years. 

Kuwait- Tunisian plant commissioned 

- v - 

TUNIS (Opecna) — A Joint Kuwalt-Tunlsian pbospbate plant I 
in the Tunisian province of Ghafsa, about 400 km south of t 
here, was commissioned early this month. 

The Kuwait Petrochemical Industries Company holds 49 per 
cent of the venture* s shares. The plant is designed to produce 
400,000 tons of phosphate annually. 

Addressing the commissioning ceremony, Tunisian Prime 
Minister Mohammed Mazall, said that ventures jointly deve- ' 
loped with Kuwait were the most beneficial for the next gen- 
eration of both countries. 

He also called for stepping up Arab co- operation Mn order 
to face the big challenges confronting our countries.' 

Kuwaiti Ambassador to Tunis, Mejren A1 Hamad, described 
the venture as the Implementation of efforts to achieve joint 
prosperity and to serve mutual Interests. j 

Also attcndlifc the ceremony was Abdnl Baghl Al Nouri, 
board chairman and director general of the Kuwait petroche- . 
mi ca I Industries company. | 

Target set for first stage off ‘pipeline. 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — the first stage of a pipeline carrying 


con,mJs sloned next September with a capacity of 
500,000 of d, it was announced here last week. 


luxjlliml/ _ nrm» ? nim 


consultations were underway between tbe two countries for the 
construction of the second phase of tbe project which would 
-raise (he capacity to 1.6 million b/d. 

. * The second stage is expected to be completed in 1 987. 

'Meanwhile, the. Minister stated that the Iraqi pipeline 
through Turkey was now; operating at Its full capacity of one 
million b/d. 


Seminar 


Seminar on transformation of solar energy’ 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — A three- day seminar on chemical and 
biological transformation of solar energy will open here on 25 
May. . ", . ■ i- 

m>i5£v 6 * n ! zed hy the t Iraqi Solar Energy Research Centre (IS 
ERC)| the .semiaar is part of a programme to familiarize the 
public with solar energy uses. 

Meins of producing fuel frogi solar energy. are to be dis- 
cussed at tbe seminar, as well as t he photo dectrotiKchanlcal 
and thermal storing of solar energy. . 


■Vi iBV ■rTT?mi 
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Trade barriers 
says report — 


stifle growth 






Despite Up- service to free trade, both Industrial and developing 
countries are erecting restrictive barriers against Imports, says a 
hew report commissioned by GATT. If the trend continues, cco-, 
nomlc recovery is likely to peter out. 


Foreign exchange have outlived; ribbean and the Pacific ilia. 


BRUSSELS — Actions certainly! Everywhere governments in- 
speak louder than words in inter- creasingly provide subsidies to 
national trade. favoured industries and to far- , 

Concerned-parlies in the North «iers And in many developing 
all profess to believe in free tr- 

foreign exchange have outlived 
The Americans swear by it, their usefulness. 

despite the endless list of bilat- ~ . 

eral arrangements and “volunt- . 

ary export restrain!” pacts they date tack to t»nods of economic 

have 'hammered oat with most ol 1Z 

their foreign suppliers. more and , m0 ™ .industries and 

^ * .governments, it is now a re- 

The European Community, Ilex” 'action which has little to 
which proudly proclaims its sta- do with the original threat to 
tus as the “world's largest trad- jobs, 
ing bloc," never tires of repeat-. . - , ■ . Ua 

ing its loathing or protectionism. p^oulisT rerieS mtghf eien 
Yet all EC imports of process-, work to prevent the creation of 
ed and manufactured goods are| new jobs, 
feither under strict quotas or ... f .. 

careful surveillance. kers - an7lheir cXren - are 

In the Third World, leaders ____ __ 

complain about closed markets in »v shadn lelnm 

the North. But they are quick to Bnaoa lslam 

fall in with any “preferential’' Compass Features 

deals offered by their first world * 

partners — even if these work to to be assured of abundant jobs in 


In an indirect attack 
European Community's 
tiomst farm policies. tJ? 
appeals for clearer and f, 
rules m world agrieulioral 

Special treatmenl Tor 
lar countries or com 

(i.e. the Community's Un 
Agricultural Policy) shooU 
be allowed, it says 

The EC’s special pre„ 
agreements with some , 
World nations in Africa, the 


their usefulness. stales which are member* of 

Demands for protectionism LornC Convention) are aiwi 
date back to periods of economic cised as being “ambiguow. 
stagnation and hardship. But for - 
more and more industries and 3 nese agreements have "dj 
.governments, it is now a “re- dangerous precedent Tor faifc 
Ilex”' action which has little to f£f c, . a 1 deals, fragmentalloi 
do with the original threat to the trading system and 4 
jobs to the trade interest* of 

‘ , . participants,” the study snt 

In fact, warns the report, the 
protectionist reflex might even Third World goyernmeoli 
work to prevent the creation of ? ee . k u su ® h special arrange 

new jobs ,n the h °P e of developuq 

' ■ trade are also under* i m 

“If todays threatened wor- conception, says he ft 

kers — and their children — are “ Most preretfntial tariff -■*' 

■ —— — . in favour of developing 

By Shada Islam are of very limited value." 

Compass Features Developing countries hin 

— — — — — - ■*- owed themselves - to be 

to be assured of abundant jobs in traded by (he- idea of 

growing economies, they will erences.’' seeing them 

need the opportunities offered by means of offsetting baa* 

more open trade," says the created by trade restriclioat.i 
study. distortions in developed 

. . . markets. 


stales which are numbers of 


These agreements have "«i 
dangerous precedent for fufc 
special deals, fiagmenlalloi 
the trading system and 4 
to the trade interests of 
participants,” the study sqt 

Third World governments 
seek such special arrange 
in the hope of developing 
trade are also under* i m 
conception, says he rt 
“Most preretfntial tariff 
in favour of developing 


the detriment of other develop- , growing economies, they will 
ing countries. need the opportunities offered by 

This Increasing tendency to open ,rade '" says lhe 

forget, sidestep, or simply ig-l y ‘ 

nore the rules for open and free A return to free trade could 
trade could endanger the chdnces 1 lead to sustained economic 
of economic recovery, warns a growth — perhaps even the 3.3 


trade could endanger thq chdnces ' lead to sustained economic But, in fact, induslr 
of economic recovery, warns a growth — perhaps even the 3.3 nations have^ used these 

report on Trade Policies for a per cent growth rates achieved in . erences as - “an easy su 

Better Future, just published by a; the 1950s and 1 960s.* for action in more e 

group or seven iHdcyendenllradel Bui (he sludy cautions that ”ir areas " j 
xperts - the trend towards trade restric- The study urges Third 

The study, commissioned by 1 (ions continues, the sustained countries to try to inwgiJJ 

Director General Arthur Dunkell. economic growth we seek will fhe trading system. . 

of the Geneva- based. General become impossible. little basis for negoUauoM 


( A (?AT?r nl St™ «Md i[ [h ‘ ‘The current signs of worid- 
by a growing accumulation of '!?!!? I'mlLT.lJllJi 1 -- 


restrictive measures, 

“Demands for protection are 
heard in every country and from 
one industry after another. ” 

Industriaiiaed countries have 


“The current signs of world- 
wide recovery will turn out to be 
only a sad illusion. And deterio- 
rating trade relations will also 
create new political conflict." 
The study ib particularly critical 
of current international regula- 
tions limiting world trade in tex- 
tiles. 

The Multi- Fibers Arrange men! 
should not be renewed, following 


imposed a palchwork or restric- - its expiry In July 1986, suggests 
tjons on their imports, some- .the study. Instead, normal GATT 
linies disguising them with the rules on open trade should be 
polite name of “ voluntary export reintroduced in the tcxllles sec- 
restraints. ' tor. 


on North-South lines. II 

The report, whose auilifln 
elude three Third World « 
( from Indonesia. India aw 
zil). argues that "I* 
problems of the trading, 
are global; To put tnW 
North-South termslslo““ 
plify them.” 

Instead of clamouring tj 
erences. developing ™ 
should reduce their ow 
barriers and use this « . 
gaining ploy to obtain W^ 
cess to developed country 
• kets. the study says 


US construction firms won 
$10. 7 billion last year 


ABOUT 35 of the top 400 US 
construction, firms won a. total of 
S|0.7 billion worth of new con- 
struction awards in the Middle 
East in 1984, according .10 a 
recept survey of over 2,500: con- 
tractors, published by Engineer- . 
ing News- Record (ENR), *: con- 
struction magazihe In New York* 
Last year's figure of $10.7 biU- 
idn represents a drop of ] 6 per 
ce,nt ; from the $12.8 billion 
worth of:, new contracts in th® 
ell- rich region in 5 983 awarded 
to 3 S US copstructioh firms. The 
decUne ltt 1 1984: m^rks a contl- , 
nbnUpri-pfvla- .trend begun, 'the 
previous year wh4n the doUar va- 
lue off new Midea^t, contracts 


- - "»*•. *'**T™*«t r bWilUBVH. 

granted • to American construe*- 
tlpn cpmpStdes ' sank bV3Vper 
cept compared to 1982. 

.■Of all the Xor^ign contracts^ 
wpn By the 400 leading US con,- 
struotton fltms .in 1984, 35 per 1 
ajnt .OT them. were. In tbe . Middle : 

SSL? 1 pef«?ntage , 

wfW. l^t* lhe counirlerof the 
1 Arab^yofid ponAtltute ; the,Num- \ 
. ter One Mfseas mbrkef fdr US, 


contractor^ r it is. .nev6'rthdiesk,-- i 
*i| Mt |9»3 whpn,thp: -: :i 


per cent of ENR-400 companies’ 
foreign contracts. The shrinking 
of the Middle East construction 
wtaikkat last year coincided with a 
turnaround m overseas construc- 
tion awards which experienced a 
4 per. cent Upturn, from $29.8 
bJlIioit ln 1983 to $30.9 billion 
in 1984. ; 

Among the 400 contractors, 

, , top ; biliihg went to Kellog 

Rust.Tflc. df^Hous ton, 1 Texas. In 
Kettog Rust raked ,ln 
$1 0.9 Jbjlliqn worth of total ne w 
.work; t $ 8 .6 : billion .of which was 
overseas: The Houston construe- 
■tion firm’s nevjr foreign work 
awards for . last ye ar . accounted 
for 28 per dent of the top 400 
group's Overseas awards, lrt the 
Middle East,- Kellog Rust has 
projects ^underwdy: lit Saudi 
Arahia, Kuwait, Qatar, the . Un- 
i tdd -Afab Emirates, and Pakis- 
tan.- • 

Second funner-up ; ;is - Flitor 
California, with 
jpjdl $?:4 biUion'tu .new awards 
if 1 P , . J ■ WI liqn - overseas) . Fluor 


the United ArSb.^ 
Oman, Syri®' and Pak 
Trailing Fluor Corp^ 
Group Inc. orSanFrs« 
lifornia, down W 
ber One contractor 
Bechtel bogged 
worth °f ° 0W «re 

$4.9 billion ofjjj^.; 

ign., In the 
13 per cent, of *> 
projects — ; projecj 
ion or more — « 

San Francisco- 
Group is w 

Saudi Arabia, 
ited Arab Emirtd«- ™ ■ 
South Yemen, i . 
kistan. 1 '; p ^ 

Parsons c ^ ; ks W fourth 
California,, r ®^ s 0 ( ininir 

ENR’s list 
with $7'.5 .blIJion 
in 1984. 

■ contracts last Y 0 

. bllUon- Given 

Mideast coun n^ jj^ 

sons is i 

safe* to assume that . ; 

centage of o ver g s ^ m. 
awarded , t0 wjj!iie EW l * . : 
wereJn the tfljfai 
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By David Toufic Mizrahi 
Associate Editor for the Middle East 

T he Middle East is exhausted. Years ofi» 
litical instability, wranglings and war 
have sapped the vitality and resources of a k 

gion that in the 1970 ’s wielded unprecedented 
wealth and power. 

„.., S, £ >S . 0r . t ; Xh ‘ 1U3ti , t ’ n an<l e *uuperution set partly by the creation offiSOM,'. ! 
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are everywhere: nil revenue declining, 
national treasuries shrinking, develop- 
ment projects slowing, foreign workers 
departing, business slackening, and war- 
ring states seeking a respite from hostili- 
ties. Amid the widespread economic 
downturn few have predicted, the Mid- 
dle East is scaling back its expectations. 

When things are particularly bad, Ar- 
abs are wont to say, "Since I am drown- 
^•whyshould I fear getting wet?” Few 
Middle Eastern countries are actually 
drowning economically, but few are 
standing safely high and dry, either. 

The global image tenyearsagoofava- 
ncious Arabs pumping oil and collecting 
immense payments in return is out of 
date Petrodollars, the symbol of Arab 
wealth, have lost their luster as they 
have been channeled by major Western 
banks into the debt-plagued Latin Amer- 
ican region and not fully replenished in 
return. 

I wouldiV t say the situation is criti- 
cal, but I can say it is difficult for many 
people, an Arab busi ncssman says, a re- 
mark that masks the reality of the Mid- 
dle East today. 

The continuing world oil glut has a lot 
to do with current difficulties. The story 
makmg the rounds in the region is that 

finH n 5 5 ior watcr - the -v always 

find oil. Now there s more oil than water, 

and not many buyers buying as much oil 
as beiore. 

J. W p th , deolinin S oil revenue, most Mid- 
dle Eastern states are finding themsel- 
ves cash-strapped. Financial anemia is 

m g ,° vermnent budgets and in 
foreign investment and assistance. This 

ttaUawRSS S \ Udi Arabia is *»°‘- 

nenan 6 'l bl lon for government ex- 

uz%XT 8 r ent from $69 

uS ^ J 881 investmen ts in the 
,7" t8d .® tate ? dropped to $65.51 bil- 
$72 93 of November 1984 from 

businl^ T in December 1983. Arab 
business and assistance have been cut 
back, p r odu clnff a chain reaction for 
Other countries far and near. 

Because Arab construction projects 

fron? \° Wl K 8 d ° Wn ’ thousands of workers 
frrnn such countries as South Korea and 

t:Tr areb ™«“ 1 ^- 

workers dollar remittances to these 

du U cedTn q he 1 f °A ’ are drasticalI y re-: 
Arabia alone, about 
866,000 jQ b8 (including 600,000 held by 

IMoT™ are ly *° h® P^eeed out by 
1990. However, this is.expected to be off 


sel partly by the creation of 630,000^! 
under Lhe Saudi development plan H 
1985-90. | 

Saudi oil revenue, comfortably ot- j 
in the $110 billion range in 1980, is it T .j 
close to $43 billion a year. From a con.*: ! 
ent surplus position in the past, the a; 
tional budget has moved to a $13 billir ! 
deficit in 1984-85. And hal'd currency^ [ 
serves have reportedly slid to$110billi: \ 
from a record $300 billion a few ye®} 
ago. ! 

Such cash constraints dampen "riji'l 
politik,” the strategy named after tb 1 .' 
Saudi currency that symbolizes lb ' 
country’s influence in international t ( 
fairs. As a result, the Riyadh gown! 
menl has had to curtail foreign aidad f 
subsidies, and look for other ways tost } 
tie Middle East disputes without the to 1 
ditional recourse to Saudi# J. 
mediation. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, thee : 
ugnosis is the same but the prognosi- 1 ; 
different. , ■ 

Kuwait: Saddled with budget »• • 
ieifcs, Kuwait is haunted by the st* ; 
market crash of 1982, which left ^ . 
accumulated losses of $93 billion. ; 
ing to the financial woes is the loom- 
ing bankruptcy of several fi* 6 * ; 
houses. 

Government revenue fell 10.5 
in the first quarter of last year to . ' 
billion, compared with $3.05 bilho^ 
the final quarter of 1983. Its pdw® 
siu-plus, which stood at $74.6 biliioj 
June 30, 1984, yielded only R3 di ^ 

in income at mid'1984, down 20 per 
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A brief pause for distant peace 









from the previous yield of $5.3 billion. 
Like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait has had 'to 
its financial assistance-to Iraq in 
north and Lebanon to the west. 
t ,l n, . ted Arab Emirates: The seven- 
a -.ue Arab federation is on the brink of 
r c f isis - A cash squeeze has 
at I! ? [f m dwind! ing oil revenue and 
Ql ii ' st three banking institutions re- 

them f? V p lf V ment assista i lc e to bail 
out of a financial mess. 

the?S ! Ha ^ ing 8ul ' v ived isolation in 
Rontnfk WOr d ‘ ^sypt turns its atten- 
DoDiiinH eco J n P e ll >ng needs of a swelling 
Ton n! Jn ° f48 H^binn. There are a mih 
mo nt h R 'V n ° Ut ^ S t0 feed e v «y nine 
Pre s id/,’ nt u WC ' of 61-0 win 8 concern is 
. ‘- .Hosni Mubarak’s failure to 

b n,£^ nal $86 ° mi »ion aid from 

on a r «?' ! l lema ins a "fortress nation" 
n ^ofU^",°Si y footing anci badly in 
enormonf 1C ^‘ ^ le countl 'y bas used up 
nupnoi4 nf a ! 110 . u,ltB °f * ts resources in 
Juneigon J^ s ,'b vasion of Lebanon in 
lion as Th t 6 ,^ ace for Galilee" opera- 
na topH ho i ‘ ,tar y action wss-code- 
fcunnrc Z e 4 lp ? d fuel Is, ' ae1 ' 8 inflation 

Cht ntedheight8, 

eboutsi Kin- WBl 'vii-b Iran, Iraq spends 
*erves ahiA 0I I a , Inon ^b- Its ciu-rency re- 
the war S fc,S e ? to billion before 
^“o» : d^' m , a ^ en ! her 198 °- but 
•bn and a most n *I- Oil produc- 

?® s - is ■ndSfestraite. d0 ' Vn ’ 8nd ^ eC ™' 


Amid the rubble of the war in 
Lebanon, a tired, old woman seems 
to ask a question no one can 
answer: when is it all going to end? 


Iran: The land of the ayatollahs is in 
no better shape. Iraqi attacks have cur- 
tailed Iran’s oil exports and depicted its 
hard currency reserves. As a result, the 
Iranian economy has suffered a great 
deal. Oil production has plunged from 
5.3 million barrels a clay in the late 
1970’s to about 1.8 million today. 

Sudan: A military ruler, Gen. Siwar 
Dahab, has taken over from President 
Gnafar Nimeiri to avert a civil war. The 
bloodless coup came in the face nf deteri- 
orating economic conditions made worse 
by a widespread drought and lack nf for- 
eign assistance from the United States, 
Saudi Arabia and other oil-rich coun- 
tries. 

Lebanon: In the 10th year of a civil 
war, Lebanon remains a country with no 
effective government. Factional fighting 
and foreign intervention limit govern- 
ment control to a small part of the coun- 
try. Tbtal losses from the civil strife* are 
estimated at more than $30 billion. 

Syria: Despite its own glaring eco- 
nomic problems, Syria maintains troops 
in various parts of Lebanon at a cost of 
about $700,000 a day. It receives $600 
million in annual subsidy from Saudi 
Arabia and another $1 billion in oil and 
miscellaneous forms of assistance from 
Iran. There is a severe shortage of for- 
eign currency. 

Libya: Apart from Iran and Syria, 
Libya is regarded as a "spoiler” in the 
Middle East. With its oil revenue down, 
Libya increasingly asks its suppliers to 


be paid in oil rather than in dollars. This 
limits the country’s field of operation 
and affects the conduct of Libyan leader 
Muammar Kaddafy's foreign misadven- 
tures. 

Whether human, economic, financial 
or otherwise, the exhaustion currently 
characterizing the Middle East may 
presage some improvement in the over- 
all situation. The region is now taking a 
harsh and agonizing inventory of its re- 
sources and potentials. When countries 
need financial help and are in no posi- 


...less arms to buy 


(Arim purchases from the US, 
in million US$) 


Egypt 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Saudi Arabia 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

UAE 

Bahrein . 


; Total, 


m 

19M 

721.5 

982,7 

2,487.5 

118.5 

52.2 

25.4 

4?8.7 

151.8 

575.0 

4,475,2 

7,419.7 

2 , 844.1 

152.3 

154,9 

31,0 • 

41.7 

663.2 

4:i 

4.97. 


12,536.0 

; 8,798.4 


Swrcfc U5 Department of Defense. .' ; .. 

'■ *:neq^jiWe. ' ■=; : !'v j 


tlon to pursue aggressive policies, they 
are inclined to be more resilient. Donors 
and henefactors, on the oilier hand, look 
tor stability and security from the recipi- 
ent countries. 

Thus, Iraq is openly calling for an end 
to the war with Iran. In Teheran, one 
hears a new tunc nowadays. Spiritual 
leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
soys. "God ordered us to annihilate the 
(Irnqii oppressors. We are doing it to the 
best of our ability. If. however, we don’t 
succeed in our endeavors, we would have 
nt least carried out our sacred duty.” 
Such n pronouncement, is taken to mean 
that the Iranian leader is having sober- 
ing thoughts about, the war. 

On another front, Israel is thinking of 
pul ling out all ol it s troops from Lebanon 
"ns soon us possible.” Jordan, ,Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization are trying to find a solu- 
tion to the Arnb-lBraeli conflict. And 
Saudi Arabia is mediating a decade-long 
dispute between Yemen and South 
lumen in the Arabian peninsula. 

The prevailing view among Middle 
Eastern leaders is that the time has 
come for them to turn to constructive pol- 
icies to hasten a peace economy. When 
the battlefield machines stop, the oilfield 
machines will start pumping again. 

Dfu'iii Toufic Mizrahi, editor and pub- 
Usher of the New York-based newsletter 
MidEast Report, recently toured the Mid- 
dle East. 
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Israel's two-front war 


Deadly Lebanon , 
crippling inflation 


By Han Chaim 

Special to WorldPaper 


JERUSALEM— Israel ’a economy is like 
a luxury yacht whose engines conked out 
years ago, but is kept under way by a 
powerful tugboat— the US economy. 
When one towline of economic aid is in- 
sufficient, another is provided. 

Such aid, however, is quickly gobbled 
up by the country’s inflation that at one 
time approached an annual rate of al- 
most 1,000 percent. This year alone, US 
military and economic assistance to Is- 
rael amounts to US$2.6 billion and 
about $3 billion is under consideration 
by the US government for 1986. In addi- 
tion, Israel is seeking $1.5 billion in 
emergency economic aid from the United 
States. 

Israelis are so inured to periodic price 
increases that they have come to accept 
inflation as the price for low unemploy- 
ment. But inflation is only one of many 
symptoms of their ailing economy. 

• . When the national unity government 
was formed lost year by the Labor Party 
and the Likud bloc, it set a double man- 
date for itself: to bring hyper-inflation 
under control and to withdraw the Is- 
raeli defense forces from Lebanon. The 
two issues are related, at least to the ex- 
tent that the $2.5 billion cost of the war— 
or nearly $1 million a day— places an 
insupportable burden on the overtaxed 
■economy. 

Inflation has been handled in Israel up 
to nervy by a system of automatic linkage 
of wages and prices to' the monthly rise; 
. in the consumer price index. The system 
attempts' to' shield the living standards 
from the ravages of inflation. But one of 
its ultimate costa is the steady erosion in 
the value of the shekel, the Israeli cur- 
rency, which drops by 3 to 5 percent a day 


in relation to the US dollar. 

The linkage system tends to make Is- 
raelis complacent and reluctant to take 
drastic measures to slow inflation, which 
has risen in the past eight years. In the 
national election of 1977, the victorious 
Likud government inherited an infla- 
tion rate of less 40 per cent from the de- 
feated Labor group That rate has since 
risen almost without respite. 

"We are the only country trying to 


fight inflation without mass unemploy- 
ment,” Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
says. Israel ’8 unemployment rate of less 
than 10 percent, he points out, compares 
favorably with rates of 25 percent in 
Spain, 15 percent in Britain and 14 per- 
cent in France. 

The consensus is that the economy 
must move into higher production by 
shifting more service workers to indus- 
try. There are about 400,000 industrial 
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workers in a labor force of 1.4 million k- 1 
no one has come up with a feasibleZ i 
to alter this proportion without creT i 
social unrest. ^ ! > 

Any economic adjustment ia Mm 
be painful. "Of course, we can S 
country's economic ills within a 
time says Economics and Planniaj 
Minister Gadya Ya’acobi. "AllwhJ 
do is make up our minds to cut the nr 
tional budget by $3 billion, eliminate ir 
dexation, do away with all subsidies^ 
devalue the shekel by 40 percent. The 
results may bring inflation down to fin 
percent a year and solve our balanced l 
payments problem, but they would fa \ 
throw 200,000 workers out into the | 
street and about 80,000 of them nonM 
emigrate." 

Complete Israeli withdrawal fm 
Lebanon will help ease the situation 
Nevertheless, the country will still do- 
vote more resources to defense— nearly 
40 percent of its gross national product- 
than any other country. 

Minister Ya'acobi offers a ray of hope 
Israel's economic salvation will coat 
through high technology. This will hap- 
pen, he says, if there is "a newawareiua 
that high technology, especially reseaid 
and development in metals, electronic! 
and biotechnology, will provide tl» 
means to help Israel reach economic it 
dependence within four years.” 

From an average growth rateofabout 
10 percent in the late 1960’s and early 
1970’s, the economy has stagnated atu 
annual Tate of less than one percent Qw 
of the measures designed to revilalia 
the economy is the recently concluded 
free trade zone agreement with it* 
United States. When it comes into (one 
this year, the agreement will gradually 
dismantle all trade tariffs, restrain 
and quotas between the two countrut 
But Israelis fear that in matters of kw 
at least, their country may become*®- 
thing like a 51st American state. 

Politically, whatever the economic » 
uation, Israelis view their choicest® 
context of life and death issues** 
volvement in the Lebanese wary* 
lot: more than 600 dead and thousauffl 
maimed. 


Prime Minister Peres , .Wfc and Israeli shopper: what price inflation? 


/fan Chaim ia a staff writer for lheJ«* I 
lem ibst 1 



If pays to have a rich unde 


inflation- and-lts enormously expensive 
military involvements. Several key 
arms sales to Arab countries also may be 


proposed later this year. 
This soring Conerea 


sifcivity to Jewish concerns, » 
tized by the recent furor 

President Ronald Reagan s t P # 


■ ’ their u “«tferving support for ‘Israel, $1.8 billTonfor^e miliary,* $l*2*MUion 

; ./! these groups can call on the active sup- , in economicaid and a $1.6 billion emer- 

I** ' jjT 1 -7 T ; L i, , . i Poi-'t ofmany pf the six million Jews liv- > gehcyecpnoraic pdckage.This makes Is- 

r P&ulFindJeyonce boasted that he was inguithe United States. raelby far the .largest' redolent of US 

> * ppwer. of the Jewish lobby Was - foreign: assistance, which totalled $20 

It cost hiip hlS jpb. highlighted m the, 1984 congressional billion last year ■ 

. rw§S :Whe4 prp-Iwael .gi^piipa doubled US defendera'qflarbel discount the ira- 
r . : Oan representative flmflUiiQis ended m their campaign spending Since 1982 to pact of the Jewish lobby arsruine that it 

f. ;AMf;Wb,eu: i aiJewlph political groups , $3 .6miUlon r TheySpontrieerly $322,000 . .ia the justness ^their causetot is re- 

camuaien CQntnbutiOnfl to ms obscure , • had. Offended Jewish activists in- bio Vov ^ tto 


This spring Congress ia considering 
approving an unprecedented $4.6 billion 
in outright grants to Israel, including 
$1.8 billion for the military, $1.2 billion 
in economic aid and a $1.6 billion emer- 
gency «Qriomic pdckage. This makes Is- 
rael by far the largest recipient qf US 
foreign; assistance, which totalled $20 


President ttonaia ' -7, . , 
Germany this month should . ^ 
its to a Nazi concentration 

Bitburg cemetery, whe« a ^ 


Bitburg cemetery, wneie “ . ^ 
Adolf Hitler’s elite SS 
Still, Jews comprise onb’tW 


Still, Jews comprise v«v- 
cent of the US population.!^ .{a ihe 
political success can be at ^ C w hki 


political success can be aw - ^ 
clout of groups such aaA* 
provides information to 

makers in Washington. ; ■ • ^ 

Arab nationa have no p 


Arab natione have no p 

AIPAC, though ^ongae ^^ii, 
much of the lobbying ;pa W 


much of the lobbying on p, 

done by US corporations : 

merits ;io Arab country S A* 


ents in nrao ; (. ^ 

The strength o f 

ratrated last year whenUb ^ ^ 



r the unpreceaenie^*;^ .^fqrw 

^pineto^eadfd? AI^U 

; sale of Stinger gro^d-to-flif 

Sapdi. Arabia and Jordan. 

:^but the sale wentthf^ 

• • ^at shows hov? 

: says Af-' 

mhington 

■ - fairs, a prorPalestinia ^ 

4 ‘iSinw wheh-doesaprow^ 1 ®^ . 

> a deal with a lobby groups • . 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 


or Dinner in 


NEW YORK 


What a great choice. . . 

Y^es . . . why not . . . give us a call 

and we will take you in royal 

comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 

or our luxurious Tristars to 38 
cities around the globe, with 
more than 100 flights a week, 

so come... fly Alia... 

you know you’re among friends 









For more information please contact Alia offices or your local agent. 
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Alia: The Royaljordanlah Airline' 
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Jordan initiative seeks 
end to historic conflict 

By Osama El- Sharif 

Special to WorldPaper 

AMM A N Jordan-For the Middle East, the summer of 
1986 may turn out to be politically hot. The region has 
never been sociose to findingan end to its historical con- 
riicts, nor has it ever been confronted by massive eco- 
no ”? lc ar) d political unrest, as at present. 

The Middle East today is bleeding in Lebanon and the 
Gulf region. Still, it is moving toward a peaceful 
solution to the bloody confrontation of the past 35 
years-the ^rabdsraeU conllict-with the Kingdom of 
Jordan in the vanguard. 

The paradox of war. peace and economic hardship is 
not easy to explain or understand. But it is there, and 






the Middle Eastern countries are finally learning tu 
live with it. 

Within the Arab fold, King Hussein of Jordan is re- 
storing the momentum toward peace. He has embarked 
on a solitary journey that may lead to peace between the 
Arab nations and Israel, restore Palestinian rights and 
help establish a Palestinian state. His initiative may 
also end the regions instability— the result of pro- 
longed, almost institutionalized, polarization between 
the two superpowers. 

No serious political observer of the region can down- 
p!ay Jordan's role today. Jordan is the first Arab coun- 
try to stand by its eastern neighbor, Iraq, in its war with 
Iran. Jordan also was the first Arab League country to 
end a six-year boycott of Egypt after the latter’s conclu- 
sion of the Camp David peace treaty with Israel in 1979 

Moreover, Jordan was the first of the moderate Arab 
states to criticize US policy in the Middle East, accusing 
the United States of supporting Israel in the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict. This charge is particularly significant 
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smut Washington is viewed as flip * n}o jigs 

l lml neutralized (In- United Nitmna’i. \ P eace H , 
cunllid throng], dip]., malic and politirafc^lfr 

It was also. iunlan that received and backedAu P 
Liberation Onpimzatinn (PLOl leader 
the aftermath of events in BeEJSSH* 
summer ul 1982 and much of 1989 Th " 
dealt a heavy blow to the PI 0 tu .? veDs nc l fi :;Ls- 
nlsn threatened its unity and leadershiu^^ 
estinirin dialoBuu has been successful inctfc'fe 
curd, signed in Amman last February 12 . 8 ^T n ' 

Fmm this accord has emerged a new ohnwi«u, i ^ 
lory of the Arab -Israeli confrontation. This time tUU 
is a new drive for a peaceful seftlpmrmt ; , 
old one that called for military options in 2 % 
pules. Simultaneously, a new political 
shape, en'iu'acingJoi-dan. Egypt, the PLOandlr^L 
Things now look different than they were a faZ- h 
ago. Israel and the United States face anew aS£ t 
a moderate one that ts offering a ,-ealistic formula^ | 

possibly win ^ Ca '' dS j 

'The Jordanian-1^ leslinian accord accepted all tJ ik 
Security Council resolutions concerning the Pateti- 
jan questton and the Arab-Israel conflict. It calls fai are 
UN-sponsored peace conference to be attended by all t!. U 
parfies concerned and to be based on the concepts »- 
change of land for peace.” This is the cornerstone^- sd 
current peace dri ve. lW - 

On the Arab side, the accord draws its legitim:, tun- 
from the Arab summits resolutions, especially tb- 
adopted in 1982. It is backed by the PLO's executi;- 
committee, the Fatah movement’s central cororoiiv and 
and a majority of the Palestinians in the Israelis, ah 
pied teiritories. On the international level, it flndsa? "f». 
port among most moderate Arab governments and i- Lar 
European Economic Community, and is examined 
great interest by the United States. 

Perhaps the most important element- in the curr^K* 
peace process is Tsreals reaction. Israeli Prime Mini.*' » 
Shimon Ptrres has not rejected the Jordanian-Pale^i:- Nm 
inn accord. He has, in fact, expressed willingness to“ 
down and talk with any party, even a Palestinian nr.;- 
something the previous Israeli government rejfttf 
outright. p 

This new trend on the Israeli side is not withcc" p r 
sound and sobering reason. The Israeli fiasco in Ld* 
non, its dilemma with South Lebanon andthedel^ p* 
rating Israeli economy have convinced most IsrarL , 
that the only solution to the problem is peaceful setfr rj 
ment with the Arabs. r* 

But there are still those in Israel who oppose ach&£ P 1 
of policy, like the right-wing Likud bloc, which bapp^ p 
to be Prime Minister Peres’ partner in the current t . 
raeli government. Nevertheless, the main problem ^ j 
the Arabs remains a traditional one: getting the Unit?- h 
States to take the peace initiative and pressuring ls^ j 
into accepting it. . , | 

The US position has not changed much. The Ito'* | 
States is not in favor of a UN-sponsored peace conw - 1 

flhe New Crescent i 
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, ence. It prefers direct negotiations between ^ 

• ieach of its neighbors, something theAi’a ^,- 
Iready to accept with the memories of the l m 
]peace agreement still fresh in their minds. An h 

;ithe United States guarantees nothing, tn e ^ jpg 
,.! 'though, aware of America’s importance w 
1 1 process— are not prepared to put all their eggs | 

ibasket. & 

. Osama El-Sherif is editor of the Jerusak m ^ ar ‘ 
glishrlanguage weekly based in Amman. ^ 
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All in the family 




ONCE, IT CAME from the heavens. Feudal 
lords in the Orient as well as in Europe would 
take for granted their “divine right” to power. 
Thus empowered, it was only natural that 
their might and title would pass on to their 
children when the time came for a transfer of 
power. Referring to the inevitability of such 
affairs, the English poet laureate Dryden 
delicately wrote that “all heiresses are 

beautiful.” 

The passing of time has changed all this, 
bringing new ways of government, based on 
meritocracy coupled with some suspicions 
and even prohibitions about nepotism. 
Yet the advantage of being the offspring of 
leadership hasn’t disappeared altogether. In 
nations around the world and in varied 
political environments, the sons and 
daughters of heads of state vault into 
positions of prominence and influence. 
Here, a glimpse into some nation’s political 
family albums — their advantages and 

achievements. 


‘No, hewon’t’- 
in the end, he did 


By Margaret Thomas 

Singapore 


A T THE UNIVERSITYof Singapore in January 
1972, Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew told 
students: "lam not here because my fa- 
ther was a prime minister. And my son ha&no hope 
of inheriting my position. He knows it and you know 
it, and that makes social relationships easier." 

Today, thirteen years later, his son, 32-year-old 
Brigadier General (reservist) Lee Hsien Loong, is 
regarded by many Singaporeans as a potential 
prune minister. Not because Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew has gone hack on his word, but because 
many see in the young Lee his father's qualities. 

In the few months since the tall, bespectacled 
Hsien Loong, tlie eldest of I^e Kuan Yew's three 
children, iuis been in politics, he has come across 
as a man confident of liis ability and certain of his 
role and responsibility. The resemblance to his fa- 
ther is less in facial features than in certain man- 
nerisms, in the tone of his voice and the measured 
way he speaks -the precision with which he articu- 
lates his views. 

No one was too surprised, therefore, when it 


was announced last September that General Le< j 
was to end a distinguished 13-year military caree. 
to enter politics as a candidate of the People's 
Action Party (PAP)— which was co-founded by h. 
father in 1954 and which has ruled Singapore sin« 
1959— in last December’s genera! elections. 

He had all the qualities— intelligence and intej 
rity, proven administrative and leadership ability, 
commitment to a wider cause— that the PAP wa 
looking for as it scoured the middle and upper 
ranks of the public and private sectors for new 
blood for the party. 

General Lee had been a brilliant student both 
Singapore and at Cambridge, in England, easily 
winning top honors and scholarships. Later, he 
earned a master’s degree in public administratio 
from Harvard. In the army, he rose rapidly from 
the ranks, becoming in June 1984 the youngest 
brigadier genera] in the Singapore Armed Force 

His prominence in the army, coupled with his 
creasing public visibility through several speech-, 
on non-military matters , made him an obvious • 
choice for the PAP. His selection came at a time 
when the parly was going through a process of , 
self- renewal, trying to attract a younger general' 
as talented and committed as the pioneers of ' 
Prime Minister Lee's era. 

But party leaders, sensitive to possible charg 
of a Lee dynasty" in the making, took pains to, 
ensure that the ground was carefully prepared li:. 

(Continued on nextpt , 
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after a M if ©mu grace 

By Cheng Li 

Beijing 

D ENG PUFANG, eldest son of Chinese leader Deng 

Xiaoping, is becoming a popular man in China these days. 

Not. however, due to his father but because of the work he 
is doing for the 20 million disabled Chinese. 

Hour, 40 years old and himself disabled, is deputy director-in- 
chief of the China Welfare Fund for the i laudicapped and editor-in- 
chief of “Spring Breeze," a monthly magazine for China’s disabled. 
Over the last few years he has been leading a vigorous campaign to 
open liis country's first specialized rehabilitation center in suburban 
Beijing. 

Behind his driving spirit is a sad story. Years ago, when he was a 
pliysics student at Beijing University, he was keen about participat- 
ing in such sports as football, basketball, baseball, ping-pong, held 
hockey and swimming. He was certainly no worse at these sports 
than most of his fellow students. 

When his father, Deng Xiaoping, then general-secretary of the 
Chinese Communist Party, was discredited in the early stage of the 
1966-76 "Cultural Revolution,” Deng junior was physically attacked 
at the university. He was expelled from the party and "jumped "or 
"was pushed" from a tall building. Since then he has been paralyzed 
from the waist down. 

Tlie medical treatment he received was intermittent, depending 
on the ups and downs of his father's political career during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. For a long time, he was left unattended at the uni- 
versity clinic, and few people were allowed to see him. 

In the early 1970‘s, however, he was permitted to move to a 
small town in Jiangxi province, where Ids parents had been kept by 
the authorities. "For a long time," he recalls, "the whole burden of 
my care fell on them. They cooked for me, fed me and washed my 
bedding." And it was his father’s job to help him take a bath. 

S ^hose difficult days are now over. With his 

her back as leader, Deng Pufang has 
own his independent character. 

Whenever my father asks me about my 
work," he says, "my reply is always just a 
brief OK. I don’t want to involve him in 
my work. I believe in what Pm doing 
and I want to make the welfare fund 
known through my own efforts." 

The rehabilitation center Deng 
Pufang is anxious to set up is ex- 
pected to be operational by the end 
of 1986. It will have 250 beds and a 
staff of 600 including experts in 
orthopedics, urology, physiotherapy 
and prosthetics. It will combine advanced 
foreign facilities with traditional Cliinese 
‘ehabilitation methods such as "qigong" 
vuTCH-uiccuiurig exercises), massage and acupuncture. 
Deng Pufang is also working to encourage the legislature to pass 
laws that would protect the interests of the handicapped in such ar- 
eas as employment, education and medical treatment. 

His efforts are beginning to bear fruit. The Chinese government 
has decided to give the welfare fund 26 million yuan (about US$10 
million) for the construction of the rehabilitation cente r. And some 
schools and colleges are setting up rehabilitation research centers 
and training specialized doctors and nurses. 

Deng Pufang is particularly happy with what has been done for 
the disabled in Shenzhen, a special economic zone set up a few 
years ago in a small town bordering Hong Kong to attract foreign in- 
vestment. The local government has incorporated welfare facilities 
for the handicapped into tile city's construction plan. It is building 
- special ramps in streets, department stones, theaters and cinemas, 

- and installing Bperial equipment in public washrooms and elevators, 

■ “We hope " Deng says, ' 'tiiat Shenzhen's example will influence 
:• other cities in China and inspire people to consider the handicapped ' 

; in drafting plans for new construction and development." 

Many of his friends worry that he is neglecting his own rehabilita- 
. ' tion. But he says, "I feel I have started my own occupational reha- 
■ biKtation earlier tlian I expected through my work at the welfare 
• fund. -When you do not feel strong in spirit, your health is affected. 

’’ For a long time! caught cold easily. But since I started on this 
I project, ! feel my life is much more subs tantial " 

!■ Ch eng 14 is a staff writer of China Features, based in Beijing 
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. . . President Mariano Ospina Perez (right) and 

a presidential son and hopeful, Alvaro Gomez Hurtado, in 1969. 


Between 1946 and 1950, the Colombian 
president was Mariano Ospina Perez, whose 
grandfather— Mariano Ospina Rodriguez- 
had been president in 1857. Another member 
of the family, a son of the older Mariano and 
uncle of the younger one, was president be- 
tween 1922 and 1926, 


Presidents all : President Pedro Nel Ospina (left), 


himself the son of a president, and Laureano Gomez, a future president, in 1926 . . . 


By Daniel Samper 

Bogota, Colombia 

T HERE WERE three candidates for 
the presidency of Colombia in 1974: a 
son of former president Alfonso Lo- 
pez Pumarejo, a son of former president Lau- 
reano Gomez and a daughter of former 
president Gustavo Roja9 Pinilla. In that 
year's election, the first candidate was 
elected and today the second one is again a 
presidential candidate. 

Although 1974 was the first time the chil- 
dren of three former presidents competed for 
the most important national post, it was not 
a particularly strange development for Co- 
lombians. In this country of 17 million, a rel- 
atively small group of families traditionally 
has dominated the top public positions. 

This political phenomenon is known as 
“delfinazgo,” derived from the title of 
“delfin” that in the past was given to the eld- 
est son of the king of France. “Delfines” tend 
to be influential people. Many of them be- 
come Cabinet ministers, ambassadors and 
members of Congress or high government 
councils. At least four sons or grandsons of 
mer presidents have been directors of TV 
news programs, a position acquired only 
through government intercession . 


onibian foment Mari 
(Whose wnsoftheold 
iuuez- Me Nations 


wnsofthe old Mariano) have occupied 
wife National Congress. 

Ipilhesons of those who have reached 
tfcrifcicy without any previous family 
djilhe post are interested in perpetuat- 
:Mrkin in elected offices. A son of 


When Alfonso Lopez Michelsen took office If Resident Julio Cesar Turbay is a City 



in 1974, he replaced president Misael Pas- 
trana, who was married to a daughter of a 
former presidential candidate for a rival 
party. His predecessor had been Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, a nephew of former presi- 
dent Alberto Lleras Camargo. And Lleras 
Restrepo’s predecessor had been Guillermo 
Leon Valencia, the son of a poet who himself 
was a presidential candidate in the 1920 s. 

Such dynastic connections hark back to 
19th century. Between 1888 and 1892, the 
president was Carlos Holguin, and between 
1921 and 1922, it was his brother's turn. 4 
brother of their mother was also president a 
onetime. 

tn more modern times, a son of fo r ™* r 
president Misael Pastrana was presiden 
the City Council in Bogota, the count s 
capital. A grandson of former president 
reano Gomez— and nephew of a cuff 
presidential candidate-is now president s 
the House of Representatives. And two 


Singapore's Lee 

(Continued fivm previous page) . 

before General Lee's candidacy wasannounc ' 

Newspaper articles detailed the r *8 ( ? roUS 
tion process that all of PAP's prospective c 
dates have to go through. General Lee, . 
interview, declared that "if a person ls ca j? y 
is invited to stand for election, he or she 
take up the offer and serve the country, 
party elder Sinnathamby Rajaratnam wen 
length to point out that it was he who had nna 
gested Hsien Loong’s candidacy. vor . 

As it turned out, the PAP should not have 
ried so much about possible misconcepuonj- 
Singaporeans, by and large, seemed to . . 
quite natural for the son to follow in his 
footsteps. General Lee knows, thoug » . f j 

ing a prime minister’s son makes my J° 
expect to be judged strictly. " . ^jih 

The young Lee passed his first political tes 


I 'her, And a son of the current 
■’lisario Betancur, was a candi- 
iogotd City Council. While the 
s a Conservative Party candi- 
i belonged to the pro-Chinese 
! Communist Party. The father 
the son wasn't. 

it’s elections, a new generation 
may appear among the political 
(randdaughter of Mariano Os- 
Igreat-great-granddaughter of 
isno) plans to run for the Bogotd 
■ And Alfonso Lopez Caballero 
50 II and grandson of Alfonso I) 
*d his candidacy for the same 

i democratic continuity is one of 
rod strongest in Latin America, 
occasions since the country be- 
ublic in 1819 had a president 
^the result of a coup d'etat. In 
fl general served as president, 

..i ^ ? enera l elections, he won 78 

[, , J m his constituency, well above 

J r^ , vote - now serves as a 
c government, with re- 

! Defense “d Thfe and Indus- 

i 'i^,e r ar0rtW0,hei8likelyto 

i (^jMnialBts whether he would 

fl ihcI-iSu ""“S 161 "' Lee Kuan 

vffari* «•» “ een on ^ for many 
JfU p ^ ul ? s - has also the disad- 
jt **“■ because it will always be 

he ’ 11 alwa y s mea - 

jLlSf' ^ le ^™ ne Minister said, will 

■Krwfchb 

l&nt's Khi j 8 P°^ cal career are any in- 
EjjJ* doubt Uat he will "inherit" 

senior edilor 0/1 Sinsar 


first in 1854 ana then 99 years later. Neither 
of these general-presidents managed to stay 
in power for a foil term. 

Some beneficiaries of the political sys- 
tem—like former president Lopez Mi- 
chelsen— say politics is a natural family 
vocation. In the same way that children of 
carpenters tend to become carpenters and 
children of musicians lean toward music, the 
children of politicians gravitate toward poli- 
tics. Colombians compare their dynasties to 
the Kennedy and Roosevelt families in the 
United States and the Nehru family in India. 

Others, however, offer a different explana- 
tion. Roman Catholic priest Camilo Torres 
Restrepo, who joined the guerrilla forces of 
the pro-Castro Colombian Communist Party, 
wrote in December 1965, two months before 
he died in a skirmish with the army: "For 
more than 150 years, a few’ families owning 
almost all the wealth of Colombia have been 
usurping political power for their own 
benefit.” 

The priest should know. His family, which 
counts among its members former president 
Carlos Reatvepo, is one of the most tradi- 
tional families in Colombia. 

Daniel Samper heads the special investigative 
unit at El Tiempo, published in Bogota. 
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By Mark Gerzon 

Los Angeles 

M AUREEN REAGAN is a conservative Republican's “dream 
daughter.” Now serving as a special consultant to the Re- 
publican IVty national committee chairman, she is the 
perfect political sidekick for her father when it conies to attracting 
women tn the party. 

US President Ronald Reagan's daughter by bis first wife, actress 
Jane Wyman, Maureen lias been active in Republican politics fin - all 
her adult life, including an unsuccessful run for the Senate from her 
home state of California in 1982. There is no clanger sin? will embar- 
rass her father on mainstream, broad-and-hutier issues. On eco- 
nomic and foreign policy matters, she echoes her father's views with 
all the loyalty one tniditionnlly expects from an eldest daughter. 

But on so-called women's issues, tilt* 43-year-old. twice-married 
former TV talk show host has carefully staked out her own position. 
"One of the things that 1 learned early about being a feminist," she 
said in a 198-1 interview, "is that your relatives and background 
should not have anything to do with who you are and what you do " 
While carefully avoiding feminist rhetoric, she has lobbied with 
determination for her own views, which differ significantly from her 
father's. 

She supports the Equal Rights Amendment, a proposed constitu- 
tional clause that, proponents argue, would end discrimination 
against women. (Her father and the Republican Party oppose the 
amendment.) She also defends the right of women to have abortions. 
(Again, her father and his party oppose it.) 

Why, then, has Maureen Reagan been appointed "chairman fsic) 
for Women's Outreach” of the Republican National Committee? Why 
is she, next to Vice-President George Bush, the person most fre- 
quently selected as a surrogate speaker for the President? 

Blood ties alone do not explain Maureen’s exceptional prominence. 
For most of her life, she and her father were not particularly close. 
When she moved into the White House family quarters, it was 
the first time she had lived under the same roof as her father since 
he divorced her mother when she was still a little girl. Now, she 
studiously avoids talking about her father and is known to refer to 
him in the third person as in "Last summer I was talking to the 
President . . 

What makes Maureen’s divergent views acceptable to the Republi- 
can establishment is that she does not let them get in the way of her 
real mission: bringing women into the Republican fold. For this job. 
she is the right woman at the right time. 

Maureen's mainstream Republican views, however, have 
hampered her activities on behalf of women. When she was selected 
to head the U.S. delegation to the United Nations conference on 
women to be held in Nairobi next July, administration officials began 
to worry that her presence would spark protests from the Soviet 
Union and Third World nations over U.S. policies on disarmament, 
apartheid and Palestinian rights. 

In last year's US election, Republican strategists became wary of 
the "gender gap," which showed President Reagan far less popular 
among women voters than his Democratic Party challenger Walter 
Mondale. They searched desperately for ways to prevent women 
from deserting their party. Maureen argued that, unless the role of 
women in the party was sharply augmented, the party would suffer at 
the November polls. 

At the 1980 Republican convention, women comprised 29 percent 
of the delegates. In 1984, when President Reagan was renominated, 

45 percent of the delegates were women. Political insiders say that 
one reason the percentage almost doubled was the persistent, out- 
spoken lobbying of the President's daughter. 

Although she is fast on her feet and speaks with polished authority, 
Maureen Reagan's task remains an uphill bnltle. She is trying to sell 
women a political platform that, more often than not, runs counter to 
women's actual interests. 

The election results, however, increased Maureen Reagan’s stat- 
ure. In the presidential election, the gender gap all but disappeared. 
More women voted (or Maureen's father than either party’s pollsters 
expected. 

Why did women, who cast well over half of the ballots in the presi- 
dential election, shift to Ronald Reagan in the closing weeks of the 
campaign? Ironically, in the year of die "gender gap," one of the major 
reasons was his "feminist" daughter. 

Mark Gerzon, a WorldPaper associate editor at large, is head 
of Mediators Inc. in Malibu , California. 
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Latin America worries about US foreign debt 


By GuBtavo Coronal 

Special to WorldPaper 


WASHINGTON— Taxi drivers in Caracas, Lima ami 
Buenos Aires ask Liu? American visitor essentially the 
same question; "What will happen when your debt be- 
comes as bad as ours?” 

The question is oversimplified, but it illustrates 
much of the concern that Latin Americans show toward 
the burgeoning foreign debt of the United States. Latin 
Americans traditionally have regarded the United 
Stales as the lender of last resort— a perception rein- 
forced by the memory of massive aid programs, such as 
the Marshall Plan for Europe in 1947 Hnd the Alliance 
for Progress for Lnlin America in 19fil, which arc 
viewed as evidence of US economic might and generus- 
hy- 

But today, tlu* signs tiro that (he lender of last resort 


itself has become a debtor country, owing more to for- 
eigners than it can claim from them. The main reason 
for this is. ironically, the confidence generated abroad 
by the US economy, whichlias led to a quadrupling of 
foreign investments from US$260 billion in 1976 to 
about $900 billion in 1984. Of the latest amount, about 
$160 billion came from Latin America. 

As a result of this huge monetary inflow, the US dol- 
lar has become extremely strong-but with twin disad- 
vantages; US exports are less competitive on world 
markets while imports are more costly. Thus, exports 
declined from $237 billion in 1981 to $218 billion in 1983; 
imports soared from $273 billion to $327 billion during 
the same period. 

The resulting trade deficit, however, is only one as- 
pect of the US economic problem. Another is the in- 
crease in federal government spending and foreign 
debt, which US President Ronald Reagan's Council of 
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Intelligence 

but you sure can appear twice as smart 
with these outstanding courses designed to 
aid your career and personal growth 

1 You'll never forget this cassette program 
foranylWng else; once you've //stoned to 

MEMORY MADE EASY 

You can increase your ability to remember by as much as 300%. 

400% In just three hows, you can conquer the hundreds of tacts 


NON-MAN I PIILATIVE 
SELLING 

Pressure is HOT a natural function ot selling This 
course employs longstanding and respected tech- 
niques used in clinical psychology, counseling, 
negotiating, management, and marketing to over- 
come the unhealthy, tension-laden sales environ- 
ment. It tnulds a trust relationship and a process 
lhat benefits buyer and seller 
Hon- Manipulative Selling works telter than me 
hard sell in creaimg new business, and it also 
results in more repeal sales and referrals It makes 
people leel heller about dealing vnih you . . and 
it allows you to leel better about your sell and your 
occupation. 

i« *99 9s 

plus postage and handling 


Your fflomos, /oilers and reports 
cert mako Me winning difference! 





POWER WRITING 

Thousands \>( business people have used this 
course to communicate better, motivate others, 
sen (heir ideas, and get belter results Now you 
can too Authored by Robert Max. a man who has 
taught winning writing skills to ah levels or person- 
nel at American Express. AT&T, Johnson & John- 
son and other notable organizations 

teclal 

$ 88,95 Discount Price 6 AIOB plus 

*1001 v O*» and handing 


emanating from meetings! & . books7iaiks. etc Learn" 
I Three basic principles of memory 

- TATA . . take advantage of the acronym 

- Tne alphabet syslem for recalling numbers 

- How to improve speechmaking, joke-telling 
Special side benefits include an improvement 
in concentration and organization of thinking 


.1624 s 59 95 

plus postage and handling 




Special Discount Savings! 

SPEECH POWER 

Did you ew notice how some people always know the 
right thing to say in social and business situations? 
They're popular, they're humorous, people seek them 
oul because they're tun to be with You can command 
the same kind of influence by learning how to create 
icebreakers: held your own in debate or conversation, 
employ humor sktlllully . eliminate umtesnable expres- 
sions from your speech. 

Special 

$99.95 Discount Price CQ Age plus postage 
*11411 v 0 51* v and handling 


SPEAKER'S INSTANT 
CARO FILE OF HUMOR 

Includes 1.400 sparkling 
laughmakers filed on 4x6 
cards m 97 subiect areas 
This is how the good ones 
do it' 
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Build a better vocabulary lor success In business 

THE BERGEN EVANS VOCABULARY PROGRAM 

There's a definite coi relation between success in business and ihe sue of 
your vocabulary Ybu need Ihe right words lo explain your thoughts, ideas, 
and concepts as your career progresses This program provides them . 

500 forceful words in all. Listen lo the correct usage and pronunciation; see 
ihe words in ihe review manual as they become embedded as pari of your 
vocabulary 

*„29«64»5* 

plus postage and handling 

"Special Bonus: Includes The M at Listening . . . FREE 
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linmomi,- Mvistrs regards as the „ 10st . 
iacmg ( n<? US economy, 

Wtlernl sending in 1984 represented a K - 
cent ul ( lie gross national product, or thpi.l - 
guutU and services produced in tta ««,«» * 
debt reached $1.57 trillion. Both fi* 
cantly higher from those just five years Jl 
or increased taxation can close thegapbetv 
ing expenditures and tax receipts, but ciiC 
tumuli ves seems undesirable as apernuntr 

Although both the United States and & 
can are deep in debt, their situations dilfo ■ 
ways. About 70 per cent of the Latin debt to*-.'-! 
billion is owed to foreigners, but this is tn^ 
percent of the US debt. Commercial bank: 
60 percent uf the Latin debt, but onlv 12 rt? 
US debt. ' ** 

Payments on the Latin debt take more t;- 
cent of all the region’s export revenue, paiii 
money that is transferred out of the region! 
meats are also large on the US debt, buttf- 
essentially within the country where theyr -i 
vested. Bolh LIS and Latin debts are in US'. - 
the US government could add to its dollar,- ; 
creating money, whereas Latin America u; 

In the United States, discussions about in- 
still largely confined to political and acarf- 
But in Latin America, the debt-ljuthinr: 
chologieal terms— weighs heavily on the-’ ; 
the average citizen and represents a majorr: 
the malaise that weakens the confidence ofL 
tries in their ability to move ahead. 

Moreover, there has been spiritual dam u . 
gion because of factors that provoke feeling- 
resentment. There is Lhe element of guilt. L . 
of the indebtedness is attributable to ton • 
such as the absence of financial discipline. I - 
policies for orderly borrowing, and general ; 
tive negligence. Venezuela, for instance. .d : 
$28 billion lor megaprojects in the late 
a few have yielded returns. 
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S. African paper ends fight 


By Raymond Lotiw 

Special to WorldPaper 


.JOHANNESBURG -The Rand Daily 
Mail, founded as a business venture in a 
crowded bar in this booming gold-min- 
ing town in 1902 and adjudged as one of 
the world’s greatest newspapers, pub- 
lished foY the last time on April 30. 

The irony of it all is that the newspa- 
per, which spent the last half of its turbu- 
lent 83 years standing up to threats of 
closure by the South African govern- 
ment, received its death warrant from its 
own proprietors, the South African Asso- 
ciated Newspapers. They gave as reason 
the losses that the paper had sustained: 
US$22.5 million over the past seven 
years Hnd about $7.5 million this year. 

The Rand Daily Mail was the best- 
known of the 28 daily and Sunday news- 
papers in South Africa because of its 
vigorous and determined opposition to 
apartheid, its scalpel-sharp probing jour- 
nalism that laid bare the horrors of such 
racially discriminatory practices as com- 
ntutiily ’'removals" and "resettlement," 
malnutrition among blacks, an uncaring 
rfminist ration, scandals in government 
wii exploitation oflnhor, mostly blacks. 


. h often found itself in the eye of the 

There is resentment, because much tfllw; :j •torm, attracting fierce hostility from 
obligations beyond the original roundofind- j to government: its reporters, photogra- 
due to changes in the rules of the game - j ttorsand editors harassed, spied upon, 
^■Ana^rl n»-ntnrrinn mm in some creditoriW' j arrested and imprisoned without trial or 


creased protectionism in some creditor ceur 
mqjor lending banks are likened to barter - 
tail party who shared the drinks and goldiuri- 
with the guests. Now, the morning$Aer, th^- 
are preaching, instead of truly helping Lh^c- 
tvies find t heir way back to economic non^j 
Latin American countries are aware te- 
states has a vital role to play in theireconort 

US involvement is an extremely delicate^ 

calling for interdependence not only w ^ 


Who's getting pinched j 

Latin American debt by country and 
percentage of export earnings. 1984 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Chile 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela 


TOTAL DEBT 

(ft) million U® 

44.0 
101.8 
10.8 

18.4 

95.0 

10.5 

54.0 


Source; Latin American Economic 


ica 


imprisoned without trial or 
arraigned on charges that sometimes 
wrried severe penalties. Some were shot 
at or beaten, and some lost their pass- 
I»rt3. Others were banned, which meant 
inat they could not practice their profes- 
:ion, but that was reserved for a special 
few. 

They rarely flinched, went on the next 
assignment, exposed another govern- 
nwnt malpractice if they came across it, 
Md endured again. 

But the Rand Daily Mail’s board of di- 
[«tors did flinch— some say they pan- 
rcsed~and B0 did Borne of the 
newspapers advertising and circulation 
dw 6S i! ntat * ve8 ‘ ^he directors feared 
, . e government’s wrath would 
i . m dosure of the newspaper. Their 
fl* f . n k ess associates saw that their cora- 
$ if an b ^ privileged lifestyle would be en- 
; peered by an uprising by blacks who, 
■! would come to realize their 

S|: . [ riva lon through the paper's journal- 

h ^undertakings. 

diil. 608,116 a hundantly clear that the 
^d not face up to the conse- 
newtof 3 °* ™ nnin £ 0 liberal, crusading 
apnper in an authoritarian society. 
tlie 8 loi 'y hut not the dis- 
whvik ’^7 never asked themselves 
ttit ho L ,r e( ^*tors, who came from differ* 
fhe clc S r ounda but were imbued with 
mT Passional pride, would clash 
tonni'f- m , over a fundamental issue— 
. LPjhtied content of the paper. 

• lhe R Q f l g ^ it 5 s was in the tradition of 

• Afripan ^ ai . ^ Mail. In the style of the 
’ fl pf rayln ® man tis, which eats the 

brief "l 0r m0 ting, the directors had 
ft oneymoons” with the editors. 


economy ia, mwei—. -- ^lotion 

And in all this a befog 


fi-om the knowledge that the mos 
earth also has a debt problem. ^ 

Gustavo Coronet is a 
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Newspaper owners 
wanted the glory 
but not the risk 
of crusading paper 
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The business section. Business Day, is what's left of the Rand Daily Mail after it was scuttled 


- but also with the rest of the w ’ j e bicr i 
Much of the progress that m j ^ ■ 

such as Brazil, Mexico,- Argen i ^ 
be able to make towai’d stabilizing . (Q ^ - 
timately repaying their debts 0 n it^. : 
their exports to the US m “ ^ 6 . .p X Qo r tsd , ;‘ 
ready buys about 45 percent oft 
17 world debtor countries. Par y u ^tan'. l} 
penetration and partly becau ■ revk >r? 
imports, there has been a d\ ^f r0 iuJ ! ' 

America’s current deficit 
in 1982 to about $3 billion 101 ^- ^ 

Latin American concern 

is, therefore, un^,^ ^ the 1902 barroom deal that ere- 

its firs. P- 6pBr „ Was the appointment of 
achieved v ^ Wallace, who later 
’> ^allarft e J l0V l ,n 03 a writer of thrillers. 

... feportev n h0 t L ad been a bri e ht y° un S 

on tbe London Daily Mail, - 


brought Fleet Street’s high-spending 
practices to the Transvaal .blissfully un- 
aware that the new paper did not have 
Fleet Street resources. He was fired. 

Succeeding editors until after World 
War II shaped a maverick image. They 
supported the gold-mining houses in 
most of their policies unless they upset 
the white gold miners for whose inter- 
ests the paper fought as fiercely. They 
would resume support for the bosses 
when they thought the mining trade 
unions had gone too far. They would also 
look out for the interests of the underdog 
and the less privileged— so long as they 
were white. 

In the colonial style of the day, they 
were bluntly racist in their support of 
white privilege and in their jingoistic ad- 
herence to England and British imperi- 
alism. An extension of the latter 
sentiment wa6 racial animosity to the 
Afrikaners, the Afrikaans-speaking 
white group descended from the Boers, 
who were then struggling for a place in 
the sun and who now run the country. 

This all changed with the arrival of 
Laurence Gandar, a former army intelli- 
gence officer, in 1957. A trained journal- 
ist, he had had a stint with the 
Anglo-American mining group as a pub- 
lic relations adviser. He brought a new 
Btyle of journalism, inspired journalists 
with a kind of missionary zeal and set 
about deracializing South Africa. 

Gandar switched the paper’s support 
from the irresolute United Party to a 
breakaway group that formed the Pro- 


gressive Party, tlu* first parliamentary 
party willing to give some political 
rights to blacks. He became u spokesman 
for tlu* voiceless and vnudess blacks. He 
vigorously exposed injustice and tlu* rot- 
leimess of the apartheid system, ending 
up with a world -famous series of articles 
on prison conditions. But all his efforts 
resulted in several exhausting years 
that saw him fighting high-profile and 
costly court cases, which he lost finally 
with a nominal fine being imposed. 

Conservative readers were startled, 
embarrassed, angered. Some stopped ad- 
vertising; some ceased buying the paper. 
Others threatened Gandar ’s life and 
somebody pumped a few bullets into the 
newspaper office. And the government 
thundered warnings of closure. 

But a glowing body of liberals and 
blacks applauded. Awards came from 
overseas, among them the world press 
achievement award from the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. In 
1979, the Rand Daily Mail was selected 
by the authors of the World's Great 
Dailies as one of the 50 outstanding 
newspapers. In the last 30 years, it won 
more international and local journalism 

Despite harassment 
and imprisonment, 
reporters and editors 
rarely flinched 
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Weighing up 
PW’s threat 
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The newspaper’s editorial cartoons: scalpels in an authoritarian society. 


awards than any other South African 
newspaper. 

Only once during t he past 20 years did 
nn editor enjoy full independence. That 
was when a mild-mannered account ant 
from lhe mining industry, Cecil Payne, 
was chairman for a few years and he 
gave the editor full support . H was a time 
when the Rand Daily Mail prospered 
with record profits and growing circula- 
tion (its highest was a daily sale of 
160,000 over a month!. But after Payne’s 
departure, the old fears returned. 

Meanwhile, economic pressures began 
to mount. With the start of television in 
South Africa and a series of bad market- 
ing decisions, the profits evaporated and 
in 1976 the paper slipped into the red. 
The new chairman, former stockbroker 
Ian Macpherson, who counted his 
friends among government ministers, 
sought to moderate the policies of the pa- 
per. He began exerting pressure, and 
when that failed, the editors were sacri- 
ficed. 

As the losses mounted, budgets were 
cut and resources reduced. The paper 
shrank in size. 

The financial drain on the proprietors, 
the South African Associated Newspa- 
pers, was too great— the profit earners in 
the gToup could not sustain the losses. It 
decided to excise the Rand Daily Mail, 
merged two Sunday papers and closed 
two smaller publications. A full-fledged 
financial daily was launched apparently 
to jettison the blacks and appeal only to 
the whites. 

Was it all financial? Management felt 
that the editors had produced a paper 
with a split personality, being sold to two 
markets at the extreme ends of the social 
scale— one the high-income white, 
mainly business, community and the 
other through u special supplement to 
low-income blacks in the townships 
around Johannesburg. This was a for- 
mula for failure, management said. It is 
also, one must add, the formula for South 
Africa itself. 

Raymond Louiq former editor of the Rand 
Daily Mailt is now editor and publisher of 
the nmaktter Southern Africa Report 
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Japan’s real-life thriller 
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Who hides behind 
' The Man with 21 Faces’? 


By Yoshiko Sakurai 

Associate Editor in Northeast Asia 
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g TOKYO— Japan’s greatest detective story is still unrav- 
j*- g eling, more than a year after "The Man with 21 Faces” 
g ushered in what many Japanese view as the advent of 
? Western-style crime in this country. As the case now 
< stands, there are many clues, few suspects and no ar- 
£ rests. 

f "The Man with 21 Faces ” taken right out of a popular 

'■! detective story in Japan, is the pseudonym of an armed 

Ibkyo mystery: is there a poisoned candy in the bag ? extortion gang operating in a country which has per- 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
Invites Vow Participation in 

Two International Program 
at the 

Bellagio Study and Conference Center 

Lal<e Como, Italy 

A Residential Program for Scholars and Artists 

Individuals with appropriate experience (normally a Ph.D. and previous publica- 
tions for scholars and previous major compositions/shows for artists) are invited 
to apply for a four-week residency to work on a book, monograph, major article, 
painting or musical compositon . 

A Program for International Conferences 

Individuals are invited to apply to organize international working groups or small 
conferences (maximum 25) on a topic of international significance. 

Tie Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan. 

The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful sur- 
roundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful discussion. Once 

at the Center, conference participants and scholars in residence are the guests of 
the Foundation. 

Each year the Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some 80 scholars 
m residence. Some preference is given to applications which address isssues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller Foundation- 
the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International Relations, Ag- 
ricultural Sciences, Population and Health . 
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imps the worlds severest gun-control laws ar,H a 
police efficiency is almost legend. With the tJ* 
uing to worry the public, business and theolS? 
law enforcement has come under critical ei2£ 
[n one of his major policy pronouncements W 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone ranked 
of the extortionists as one of his two major 
goals this year. The other is the promotion ofS 
peace and disarmament. 

But with the year one-th ird over, there is no sink 
the Prime Minister will achieve his gang-busting 
any better than his peacemaking one. %VL 
The latest communication from the gang camet 
March on the first anniversary of the original crime i; 
was the 16th letter the group had sent to the police,^ 
ing that the gang was continuing its activities. Built* 
letter also assured an easing of pressure oath 
Morinaga company, the giant candy-maker than* 
one of the gang's first extortion targets. 

This concessit appeared to be an effort by the gar/ 
to regain some <»; is early Robin Hood lustn, which-: 
tarnished in 1 igl. of the th real to candy-eaiing children 
and the layoff of part-time Morinaga workers— ther-5 
shoot of the gang's extortion attempts. 

The concession also may only have heightened lh 
embarrassment felt by the police. For the National ft 
lice Agency, the case is unprecedented in that itlu 
prompted a massive deployment of police operatic- 
and the use of the most advanced computer systemv 
track down the criminals. Also unprecedented was th 
national shock that gripped the public and the busing j 
community when the extortionists first struck in west ! 
ern Japan on March 18 last year. ■ 

Business tycoon Katsuhisa Ezaki, 42, was taking i ! 
bath when two armed men belonging to the extortH ' 
gang barged into hia residence. They took Ezaki nab! 1 
and hustled him into a getaway car, ignoring hismft 
pleas to release him in exchange for US$40,000. 

Shortly thereafter, the kidnappers telephoned tot 
mand a $4 million ransom for Ezaki 's release. But aha 
three days in captivity, the businessman managed to* 
cape. It was then that the gang began its reign ofterm 
and intimidation. 

First, the extortionists threatened to burn down t> 
businessman’s company, Ezaki Glico, one of the m* 
successful integiated confectioners in Japan. Th«- 
they began sending newspaper offices a series oft# 
written letters, signed by '‘The Man with 21 Faces ar- 
threatening to poison Ezaki Glico's products in them? 
ket. From fiction to reality, "The Man with 21 Face 

had come to exarMiis toll. , , lkj( 

Besides Ezaki Glico, the extortionists selected our- 



It’s raining 
African mud 
in Florida 

i African drough ts have had a curious ef- 
\ jstm the people of Miami, Florida. A few 
ml off for work on rainy mornings to 
M African mud splattering their car 
windshields 

Scientists have linked this phenomenon 
to fa severe dry spells in Africa. Itm-ox- 
li'.rich soil particles are believed to be 
wried by the wind across the Atlantic 
oadi«Hkddou»i in the Miami rain. The 
jilSJ lewis of soil dust were the highest 
rt,r married, topping the concentrations 
;md in the early 1970*8 during another 
African drought 


Anew twist to 
natural selection 

| TheGRlapagos archipelago, which in- 
i ijlired Charles Darwin to write "The Or- 
igin of the Species,” today is the site of a 
frtsb process of natural selection. 

The area's largest island, Isabela, has 
tten ravaged by an uncontrollable fire 
(iM March. At least 40,000 hectares of 
'Tub and grassland have been damaged 
*<1 the island's Giant Tortoise popula- 
tion has been threatened. 

But these islands, with their active 
t&anoes, are no strangers to conflagra- 
t n. In fact, it was the exposure to these 



It’s 3:00 a.m. 
Wanna buy 
some gold? 

In the volatile world of gold futures, a lot 
can happen overnight Now traders with 
late-night inspiration won't have to pace 
the floor until the next morning to do 6itst- 
ness. 

A new linkage between futures ex- 
changes in Sydney Australia, and New 
York City will double existing trading 




* Final Frontier Cemetery 9 ? 

Who says you can't buy your way into heaven? 

Fbr only US$3,900, your cremations can be stuffed into n 
lipstick-sized container and blasted off into eternal orbit 
around the earth. 

The Celestis company of Melbourne, Florida, has become 
the first private company to obtain US government ap- 
proval for a commercial launching, scheduled for early 1987 

The space hearse will be a bit crowded, though. About 
10,300 other ash-tronauts will revolve in peace together in a 
gold-plated satellite mausoleum. And, to ensure you’ll never 
be forgotten, your loved ones will easUy be able to watch 
your celestial travels through a telescope. 
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targets, includin- •; Morinaga and Co., another nab* 
confectioner. Tin atening letters similar to those*' 
toEzaki Glico re = .hed the Morinaga offices. de^ndw 
payment of $4f 000. This time, however, The 


payment, ui nuu. . 

with 21 Faces” uatly poisoned packets of Mono* 1 

sweets and pla< » them on supermarket shelves. 

Amid the nai <• ■ a wide hysteria over 
major supermarkets and department stores de™ 1 *" 
withdraw Ezak i Glico and Morinaga prodoc 
their shelves. The smaller retailers fol Ioweds u 1 - _ ^ 
poisonings were averted, but damage had been 
the confectioners. . 

As business losses mounted, candy factory aj ^ j 
lowed. For instance, Ezaki Glico, which ha ! 
strong reputation over its 56-year history, 
drop by 28 percew in a six-month period- 
There have been skimpy clues as to the lden ^ 
extortionists. One of them was filmed by a ^ 
tape camera while placing poisoned sweets ^ 
Subsequent disclosure of the picture trigger® ^ 

information from the public to the ponce- 
data, fed into a sophisticated computer, tai 
d uce substantial leads. . , . utter? 

Other clues have included 16 typewri 
threatening the victims and ridiculing 
their futile efforts to catch the extortioni ■ 
also two audio tapes, one recorded by a boy ^ r4fr 
by a young girl, giving instructions as to w ^ 

som money demanded by the gang snou i 

In addition, two fingerprints have been W ’ suCf ea 

; Still, .the National Police Agency has 

urifh olnaa roTnulinff mBlOr flaWS 1 


unds of destructive natural forces that 
[KBlnbuted to the development of the 
species discovered by Dai'win. 

But the 1986 fire is believed to have 
cause d by local farmers. And it ap- 
^ that the few people who live on Isa- 
•J'Cot the resilient flora and fauna, 
^suffer most from the blaze. 

^Undercurrents 


In need of more 
Japanese eyes 

"Japan has more than 120 million peo- 
ple,... Yet, we have to import eyes from Sri 
Lanka. I think that is a national disgrace. ” 
Thus Japanese novelist Ayako Sono re- 
cently launched an unusual plea fbr organ 
donations in an article in the Japanese 


newspaper Sankei Shimbun. She uias in- 
spired by her late mother’s donation of her 
eyes to help " people to see again through 
the gift of her corneas. " 

"It is difficult to explain how happy my 
mother ’s gift of her eyes has made ou r fam- 
ily wrote Sono. " . . surely we should be 
ashamed that impoverished Sri Lankan 
families have to sell a dead relative’s eyes 
to cover the funeral expenses. But no Japa- 
nese seem embarrassed by this trade ” 


hours to allow business to be transacted 
into the wee hours of the morning 

New York’s Commodity Exchange Inc. 
(COM EX), which accounts for 97 percent 
of the world’s gold futures trading, has 
joined forces with the Sydney Futures Ex- 
change, the oldest futures market in the 
Pacific Basin, for the first linkage of its 
kind. 

leaders in Sydney, far example, will be 
able to take advantage of the time differ- 
ence to do business with New York from 
midnight to 5:30 urn. The linkage is ex- 
pected to begin in late 1985, pending regu- 
latory approvals in both countries. 


Materially riclt, 
spiritually sound 

Jesus may have said, Blessed are the 
poor,” but his church today is for the rich. 

The average income of Christians 
around the world is US$4,500 per year, 
more than three times the non-Christian 
average of $1,350 per year, according to 
the London-based New Internationalist 
magazine. The worldwide average in- 
come is $2,400 per year. 

The incomes of all Christians total 
more than $6 trillion a year. About 62 
percent of Christians live in affluence 
and another 35 percent are compara- 
tively well off. 


filled this year. 

Yoskiko Sakurai is co-anchor of the leading 
in Japan.. . . 
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The answer is also blowing in f liV 

The old axiom that a politician’s views 
depend on which way the wind is blow- 
ing could hardly be more fitting than in 
^ Position on acid rain 
j to- Rewind blew filthy air from 

US I industries to Canada, Washington 
stalled: further study is required, it said, 
efore drastic emission reduction can be 
for the smokestack industries of 
tfoUS Midwest . 

But now that Mexico will be belching 
of sulphur dioxide from a huge 
2*™ *™ter only 60 miles from the 
exas border, the United States has be- 
gun to feel the breeze of those prevailing 
northerly winds, 

jfjfa^iotions are under way with Mex- 
.PF dramatic reductions in emissions 
ow the Nacozari plant-^which will 
. owthe second-largest sulphur emit- 
w North America when it opens later 
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Economics students 


Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 

At ARMSTRONG University's Graduate 1 j 

School of Business Administration . you'll study ” lhf T™*? 0f *' k ! 


real business situations 10 acquire a solid under' 
standing of the most advanced management 
techniques. Ask current students: 

i 1 The instruction was rigorous, j rut l kid to 
ui trk hard for my MBA. It u-js clear tht my 
inumclan had real expertise in business, t 
leaned j lot at Amtimitg. and new l feel 
l‘m prepared fat a management career 

-Reck Ellis, MBAde S rcr 
iimUiK. J iauur. <pimji .tugs 
Study hint min«£emriu methods with Arm 
uiang'i dimnguuhed faculty (Send tot fi« 

IJH pjgr utJog ) Mari) Armstnuig iiutnjnon 
deal iliiiy with biiiirru ard government in ihr ] 
Bay A lea San FraricuoA Ilium id distm i it will 
1H mmuics jKi)- hy HAkV train (| 

Sr u dents from 4*f countries * 

InirnuinnjI SiJ.Irm „S.lii<..r I tnu v r > k awiuw.* 11 
■' urn imi'ifling 1 nmpjlr AmiiUvn|t'i mivlrij'r tui 

■MilL'f ..>nJ> unjr f.x suduirrf i ^iiflii »nh<-nh»r 


.Simiinrijj 11 the onlj piutt unocimt in Bcrlcky 
nr.n a- 1 cp ring; ippliiiiiciiit foi guJuiK and 
unifajnd mie degree pfvgrirru 

MASTER OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Iiiuiwr, Inccrrwion.l Bufincn. 
Mm.griTit/ii. MuSeting. Auuununj 

Other programs 

Sliltcl «f Stiff,. drgicc m Accounting 
BBA« BS iitRK« in Muugtmtra Sinin,t 
InirinjU'Miil Busmen. CompuicrtoinJfcmrn' 
Stierxr. Mult img. -or Aucunung 

AA degree m Amounting 
iTIie undrtgf.du.it drgi« puDgrunv irr 
Sftfc pet units 


Emphasis on student success 

CM At. ijtf. nut if(]ui|(d t-nn in Mllill iIjuci. 
litnHc.i<uii<iu(etiuonai,«uge Sc^knuat Arov-uvPg 
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** """" *“ h “ ' " Jf Armsttong University is author- 
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SELL TO AMERICA 

The dollar Is strong and American companies are Import- 
ing more than ever. 

The best time to export to the U.S. is now. You need to find 
American customers and to contact them directly with In- 
formation about your products. The secret Is to us© the 
new WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEM which makes It possi- 
ble to accurately pin-point potential customers. 

Contact us for free Information on how you can best take 
advantage of the American Import possibilities. 


WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEMS, INC. VViH 1 
TEL; (617)842-7833 ; TLX: 350607 
241 Northern Avenue, Boston, MA 02210, U.S.A. t Wo, « 


trad# Informilwn’ 


More than an 
English Program 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 

l.t-iirnuiR English U An e veiling ■ 
dinHi-ngt-, And niw women of all 
dgM vvhivhnve completed ' 

ilar y fchiHi) ran l^arn Fmglksh in a- 

hurucr cnmmunUy. developing 
* riiinpri'htJHiv^ language skills and 
friondslxps-many which will la»i o 
. Iift'linu- 

The Ivnglish Center provider 
.. mimon wlih ihe experilse apd 
lonliilenrr to btconie suCi'essM 
uni versify iludenls and carre r 
.. women 

EXPERIENCE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY LIFE 

1 ClawnM anjl dormilnrloa are un the 1 
Mills lYiFlcjje campus. As members . 
uf Ihe Assodaied Studenii of Mllir 
College women pariicipale (n Ihe . 
lull spiKiram'of univcrjiijr life- • 
front sporls locohceris. • 


IN THE SAN FRANCISCO 
SAY AREA MID* Cnlk-ge. 
unetrl ih»- ulcfesl womens uillcges 
•in lh»* llS. is in Oakland which borders 
life ^an Kramitcci Ray on ihe Eaal. The 
;vasi history and culture ul the Ray 
■Area nuisliiatrTlie English ('enters 
expanded Uassninm. When studenls 
djsi uss American Jan. Ihey will have 
the upporiunly id sway in the heal (if 
.Ihe mush m u invar jaw . 

I'ljlb. When Ihey (<ilic abnui 
life Computer Age. | hey 'wjfl"'. 
ihiiuldn’l be surprised to fjyujMk ‘P 
littd (hemsel vii In' a *uphis-/ v>MRhU 
Healed computer center. 

ano more. . : . 

S»i write lo us ladoy . . . JJHft 

Center for •. IT 


Bo>98\3'WP» Mills CnDegf ' 

Oakland. California 94613 USA i 
(051 635-25M . . • ■• • 




CALIFORNIA INVESTMENTS 
LAND, BUILDINGS, LEASEBACKS 

(torn $10,Q0Q.iiQ+ 

The Ctnvn Newport Group 
Lid. Inr. 

434 1 liirch if.. Suite 213 
Newport Bejch, Calif. 

USA. 'J2b60 

(714) 756-l977/TLX:b5M 78-4 390 


YOU CAN PREVENT WWltl 
Baa World Clllzant 

Send tor World Citizen Garry Davis' new, 
exciting, scholarly book WORLD GOV- 
ERNMENT, READY OR NOTI Over 400 
pages (uliy indexed. Only US $16.95 post- 
age paid. (For air mail add US $6.00.) 
Checks payable lo Junipei Ledge Publish- 
ing Co., POB 301, Sorrenlo, ME 04677; 
USA. 


Legal advice from U.S. Attorney 
with offices In Malaysia, London and 
New York. 

If you are involved in commodities, either 
cash or futures, or in buying, selling, 
starting or merging a business where one 
of the parties is a non-resident in your 
country, I can help you. 

Contact M. Forzley, 125 Cedar Street, 
Suite 12 N, New York, N.Y. 10006, US 
Tel: (212)406-4973, Tlx: 221 500 ASAS 


Commentary/ Silviu Brucan 
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GET CHEMICALS SOLVENTS. OILS, 
LUBRICANTS AT LOW PRICES! FREE 
CATALOG CHARLES DAVIS LEHIGH 
SALES, BOX 13SMJ-WP, HIGHLAND 
PARK, NEW JERSEY rtWH-l, USA. 
TEU 201)572 1635. 

WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Send agc\ occupation, 
interests and photo. Fein inn, Box 1021 WP, 
Hanokaa, Hawaii 96727 

MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correspondence. 
Details free! Hermes-Verlag, Box U0660/K, 
.Berlin 11, West Germany. 


Somerset (HntoerOitp 

ilnbepenbent 

Somerset University is Britain's first 
independent University to offer 
Bachelor. Master and Doctoral 
degrees in most subjects by distance 
learning. 

For a prospectus send USS8-00 
to the Registrar. i 

^ Somerset University / 
Itminster / 

Somerset TA1 9 OBQ/ 
.England / 


L 4XI/vtrT INTENSIVE FRENCH 

ANGUEUROP in NICE 

All levels, all ago. Open year round. 20. 30 or 40 lessons weekly. 

Small groups. Boarding facilities in family. 

LANUUEUROP, 30. ruedc France, 06000 Nice. FRANCE. Til 103)88.51.47. 


LEARN ENGLISH IN THE USA 

with 

The Experiment in International Living 
The world's oldest educational exchange 
organization 

Intensive English Programs in 
VERMONT -FLORIDA - CALIFORNIA 

Homestays in American families 


Write for our free catalog: 

International Students of English Program 
Bliss House Annex 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301, USA 



STUDY INDEPENDENTLY 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 
AND EARN A 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 




Roquires 2-3 weeks per year on iho Syracuse, Now York, campus 

. Bachelor of Arts (Liberal Studies) 

Bachelor of Science (Business Administration) 

Master of Business Administralion 

Master of Fine Arts (Illustration and Advertising Design) 

Masler ol Social Science (International Relalions) 

Personal instruction Irom senior faculty of a major institution 
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Address 


JAPANESE UDIES ^ 

lul marriaj, 

pln.tos. descriptions, Qpplirai wn u 
B^1U27.WP, Or.nS;Sfe; 


Piogram ol inierest ■ 1 • • ' 

mail to: Syracuse University— Reid Hall 

• Independent Sludy Degree Programs 
610 East Fayette SI. 

' Syracuse, NY 13202 USA ' , 

pr call:- (315) 423-3284 , • ; 


THERE WAS A TIME when disarma- 
ment negotiations were supposed to 
brink' about reductions in weaponry. To- 
day, that logic is reversed: it is the build- 
ing of new weapons systems that 
requires disarmament talks. Churchill’s 
famous watchword of "Arm to parley” 
now sounds "Parley to arm." 

The delegates who participated in the 
iviwuoin IRJUIU 1 1 United Nations disarmament negotia- 
Excellgnt condition pons in the early 1960’s— I was one— ob- 

LOW PRICES served that while they kept talking 
FINANCING AVAILABLE a b ou ( how to reduce conventional and 

Nicolai, Joffe Corp. DeptWP, wea P° ns > arms production and 

9171 Wllshlre, Beverly Hilts. ’ military expenditures in general con tin- 

California 90210, USA, i:ed lo rise. From US$200 billion nnnu- 
Telex 67- 4638. illy such expenditures grew to well over 

— $00 billion in the mid-1980s, a strange 

ltd apparently contradictory phenome- 
— - -■ nf'iithat has persisted for more than two 

International Escorts [ 4cidw - 

yr * 1 1 In went years, the very notion of dis- 

Head Office 1 in,iai,lt,nl seined out of pluce. since not 

330 West 56th Street, NKIffl! ' « sin « le machine gun lms been 
^ ^ w. ' gauged as a result of such talks. In- 

212-765-7896 212-765 7754 j . 1( . 1f j 0 f Jrni «j reduction, arms control is a 

Multilingual escortt available to", ■ »wh more adequate to present* 

nationally and Intematiorjilii Jty power politics. It allows fur agree- 

major credit cards and cute! « n ' s ^ f ules and limits with in 

accepted. a *wch the parties could further engage 

. w the arms race. 

Private m«mbertNp waMfc. Thekey word herc is iinii tation. Actu- 

Thls award-winning seivkehabw % under the SALT I and SALT II trea- 
faatursd as the top &i^o^ ! ties, the most horrifying weapons of 

news* media Including radio andh j MJ» destruction have been produced 

m multiplied. At last count, the over- 

■ ' ' " "** x 'l' capability of the two superpowers 

CADCirU ^ reached the point where the United 
r VlWIUPl Sites could kill every Soviet citizen 34 

INVESTORS hnw over, while the USSR could kill 

Investment dimale in j-ery American on ly 29 times. So much 

Nigeria is very sound. hr military superiority! 

to, the great statesmen of our time 
We take this opporiu^ytom'^r -. wo been confronted with a daunting 
to come ami establish Industr. -uk: to persuade the taxpayer to accept 

your products or ntaniifaciuw* ] new and enormous military expendi- 
any kind of products. Also •» lures at a time when these measures 
Insurance. Farnuog an J° ,J id mean painful cuts in social wel- 

bi'miiiiK, nig;. J"; Mutation and urban development. 

J^SSS* ** '? t0 °* * "*r™ W 

Kstitle ITmuce Itewlopcri.^ 1 

and Civil Engineering Ctm** ■ 

^wldDtary/Crocker Snow, 

y,Hi haw in inind rv , 

P «c^c brim 

639, Lagos. NIGERIA 


For Sale 

SURPLUS PLANTS 
OXYGEN-NITROGEN- 
ARGON 

ITon per day (30 Meier) 

5 Ton per day (150 Meter) 
25 Ton per day (750 Meter) 
75 Ton per day (2250 Meter) 
Modern liquid 
Excellent condition 
LOW PRICES 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 

Nicolai, Joffe Corp. DeptWP, 
9171 Wllshlre, Beverly Hills, ' 
California 90210, USA, 
Telex 67- 4638. 


Private membership available. 

This award-winning service ha bw 
featured as the top & most excfu& 
Escort Service by US ft intemaflw \ 
news mg ' lla InrlnHina radio VflTV I 


foreign 

INVESTORS 

Investment climate in 
Nigeria is very sound. 
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a two-track strategy showing to the (ax- 
payer that at the same time that billions 
of dollars me being spent to raise the na- 
tion's overkill capability, the country is 
also engaged in negotiations on possible 
arms reductions. 

In various international forums, 
whether the UN disarmament commit- 
tee. the Soviet-American talks, or the Vi- 
enna meetings on force reductions in 
Central Europe, disarmament negotia- 
tions are now an integral part of modern 
diplomatic life. Experts in disarmament 
constitute a new and highly specialized 
sector of diplomacy, making for a distin- 
guished career. Certainly, a much more 
enduring one than an embassy post. In 
fact, it is a lifetime job. 

A favorite joke among the insiders 
says that when a diplomat is sent on a 
mission, he books a hotel room; when he 
is appointed to an embassy post, he rents 
an apartment. But when he is selected to 
participate in the Geneva disarmament 
talks, he buys a home. 

In short, disarmament negotiations 





haw brc'iinc the public relations facet of 
the arms race. Modern weapons— seen 
now as any oilier product— could not he 
"sulil” without Ihe Geneva based adver- 
tising campaign. The recent battle in the 
US Congress over the MX missile is u 
striking i no pun intended) illustration of 
such marketing technique. 

During the debate, nobody seriously 
argued about the military value of the 
missile. And rightly so. Originally, the 
MX was meant to be a mobile missile 
that would offset the vulnerability of the 
US land-based ICBMs. But since this 
was not feasible, the Reagan administra- 
tion decided to base the MX in existing 
missile silos, making them perfect, sta- 
tionary targets. Hence, the only argu- 
ment left was to present the MX as a 
bargaining chip in the Geneva talks 
with the Soviets. Under such premise, a 
vote against it would undermine the US 
negotiating position. 

To make the case even more persua- 
sive, Max Kampelinan, the chief US ne- 
gotiator in Geneva, was brought to 


Washington lo argue that modern weap- 
ons an* now produced for the sake «»f ne- 
gotiations rather than for the 
hal tkll eld. Bui Ihe vote in the US House 
of Representatives was very close (pro- 
MX, 217; against, 210 1 , thus giving notice 
to the administration that the inflated 
military budget has no chance of win- 
ning the acceptance of Congress. 

After the vote, an American journalist 
was wondering why President Ronald 
Reagan was in such a hurry to have a 
summit meeting with Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev, dropping all the pre- 
conditions and reservations so strongly 
stated ever since he came into the White 
House. 

Why? It is, of course, because the arms 
talks in Geneva at sub-cabinet level are 
no longer sufficient to account for such 
an enormous military budget. Only a 
summit could do the trick. • 

Silviu Bruton, World Paper associate edi- 
tor in Eastern Europe , is former Ruma- 
nian ambassador to the United Nations. 
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Pacific brings rich role reversals 


productivity and motivation," said Mr. Siyi with a scru- 
table smile for finding himself in the role of a Chinese 
communist trade official lecturing an audience of West- 
ern capitalists about the merits of market mechanisms. 


~ he f ISSUE of WorldPaper was entitled "The 

— J C Centur y is Here," a report on the shifting eco- 

DOUBLE YOUR ‘ ^ .. c center of gravity of the earth toward the Pacific 

wl ‘ J-HARES dw ■ i r C0 . Uple recent events in New York City, which 


j anda Reforms; Implications for American Business,” spon- 

pTn%k^mte“r^-and sored by China Daily , he three, year-old EngHsh-tan- 

DIVERSIFIED c ** am realities of it a. guage newspaper of Beijing. 

TRUST. (USA) ^ • ‘A ^ The affair was earthy and practical. An attentive 

i J^nual dinner of the Japan Society in New York group of 180 US businessmen were leurning about and 
SFM DMYEN, I /STLG. : a record turnout of 850 business leaders, gov- ashing about the details of trade protocols, technology 

S.cjbymulii-di'WsiW ( i i ? enlom cia^andotherstodonblacktieanddineon transfers and other bread-and-butter items of Smo- 

nodiog Jiiviii®-" 1 ' 1 * 11 "* -| : A,S" S >t pie in a mammoth ballroom of the Waldorf American trade. One industrialists comment was 

Crude-Oil i Dus* I*** 1 jj* ' H 0tel.The head table numbered no less than 68 memorable. Tve been trading ; with China for the las 

Espons.cic. ; j Presidents, congi-essmen and "kowtorvers,” ten years, successfully and profitably, he said Butlm 

TAX TREE WY"*®? , ] 1 ^Tying the vita ity 0 f JanTnese Amei'ican ties. very troubled now by the new pricing variations, and 

IS PERCENT per 12 !:> speaker, the popular USamba^ador to Tokyo, the undercutting from enterprise to enterprise and 

Payable anywhere osJ ^Mansfield, ti-umpet^- "It’s mv conviction indeed province to province." He asked almost plaintively 

***** " thd &' ^«SSpT*e most when China's central planners were planning to stab,- 

For details how to b* ? ;• ^portant bilateral ~p] D P i; or , 0 u;„ f u P wrt ,,i a har lize prices and bring some order back into affairs, 

u.xi.wnieaieconu^ — \ ^.'"rhere wa- n « 4-!. i 8hip ^ “of course. it’s confusing and difficult” replied Mr 

I itSKSfflsassis: ^■g^gtaassgiia 

i : U ' c fav °h. 't, i t Ch makeS ^■•V^abl^Hd'ng by our enterprises is part of oui 

j ; , ln kistory, and^nTwhfch exreeds'tlie'GNP of campaign to liberalize and reform, to create efficiency 


seven-eighths of the nations on earth. 

The day after this affair in the smaller hut equally 
luxurious ballroom of the nearby Pierre Hotel in New 
York, the occasion was a conference, "China's Economic 
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guage newspaper of Beijing. 

The affair was earthy and practical. An attentive 
group of 180 US businessmen were leurning about and 
asking about the details of trade protocols, technology 
transfers and other bread-and-butter items of Sino- 
American trade. One industrialist's comment was 
memorable. 'Tve been trading with China for the last 
ten years, successfully and profitably," he said. "But I’m 
very troubled now by the new pricing variations, and 
the undercutting from enterprise to enterprise and 
province to province.” He asked almost plaintively 
when China's central planners were planning to stabi- 
lize prices and bring some order back into affairs. 

"Of course, it’s confusing and difficult" replied Mr. 
Zou Siyi, former director of China’s Export Trade De- 
partment and currently president of China United 
Trading Corporation in New York. 

"Variable pricing by our enterprises is part of our 
campaign to liberalize and reform, to create efficiency, 


The wry role reversal evident in this dialogue be- 
tween Americans and Chinese was magnified in an- 
other quarter two weeks later. Japanese Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone took to the airwaves to 
urge his countrymen not to tighten their belts, but to 
spend more— abroad. 

ln a nationally televised press conference that al- 
lowed for only two questions from a roomful of re- 
porters, Mr. Nakasone delivered a lecture complete 
with pointer, bur charts, graphs and other visual props 
about the notion's need to liberalize its trade {jolicies, 
thrust open its doom to foreign competition and “buy 
foreign” to sustain its prosperity and avert the danger 
of a trade war. 

*T would like to call on each person to spend $100, or 
26,000 yen (on foreign goods), which will increase im- 
ports by $12 billion. That will please foreign countries 
very much " the Prime Minister said, pointing out that 
Europeans spend $1,280 per capita each year on foreign 
goods, Americans $750 and Japanese only $270. "We 
would like department stores to cooperate and hang 
banners saying 'Let’s Buy More Foreign Products?’ 

U’s 40 years after the end of World War II, and the big- 
gest loser has decided the time has come to help out the 
biggest winner. • 
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Forbes. 

The most efficient way 

of reaching America’s 
most influential 

executives. 



A glance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is ' 
furred reading by more corporate officers in 
l,Uul) or Americas largest service and industrial 
companies. In comparison with Fortune and 

Ma Kj™ 8 nf^l re ^ Ul ^ r , ly by cor P°rate officers 
in 1,000 of America's largest companies.* 


Forbes 

68.3% 


BusInauWaak 

61.8% 


FORTUM 


’“Market facts , Inc. 1984 

Cost per Thousand Circ ula tion 


BusinessWeek 
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Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 
And when asked which of the three stands for 
free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 

reaching America's most 
effective executives. If you 
want to reach this elite, 
not only is it good busi- 
ness for you to put your 
advertising in Forbes, 
it's bound to be good 
for your business. 





Forbes Magazine— 60 Fifth Ave„ N.Y., NY 10011 


Middle East 
countries were 
net sellers of 
(J5 equities in 

1984 

A RECENT rcporl by the Seem i- 
lies liuiusiry Association ( SI Al of 
New York reveals lhai in I9K4. 
as in (he previous year. I he nil* 

exporting countries nf the Middle 

£ast were net sellers of US equi- 
ps. US corporate bonds, and US 
treasury notes and bonds. 

••Other Asia” investors — 
meaning Bahrain. Iran. Iraq. Ku- 
wait. Oman. Quhir. Smidi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates — 
last ye nr made net sales of US 
equities amounting to 52 billion, 
up 60 per cent from net sales of 
S808 million in I9X.L The 
Jivestnicnl from US equities by 
Mideast oil-exporting investor 
nations is all (lie more dramatic 
when viewed in the context of a 
decline in gross activity. Gross 
activity in US equities on the part 
nf the “Other Asia” investors 
dumped by 20 per cent, from 
SI? 9 billion in 1 H 3 to $11.1 
billion Iasi year. 

Middle Ensl investors were net 
sellers or US equities in every 
quarter of 1984. Whereas other 
net sellers, such ns European and 
Hong Kong investors, hquidoied 
more of their US equities in the 
third quarter than in uny other. 
Mideasi investors had already 
started their biggest net sales of 
equities in the first quarter of 
1984. 

"Other Asia” investors sold 
S445 million, net. of US corpor- 
ate bunds last year, as compared 
with net sales in these facilities 
of 57b 8 million in 1 9 83. Thus, 
ihe rate of net divestment de- 
clined by 42 per cent. Mideast 
and "• Belgium- Luxembourg” in- 
vestors were, in fact, the only net 
sellers of US corporate bonds in 
1984 from among SlA’s Tour 
categories: Europe. Canada. La- 
Hn America & Caribbean, and 
Asia. 

Oil-exporting investors were 
iwt sellers of US corporate bonds 
in every quarter of last year ex- 
cept for the third. 

Indeed. the oil-exporting inves- 
or countries were net sellers of 
is treasuries in every quarter of 
War- with greatest net sales 
^j"j|gmade in Ihe fourth quarter. 


Gold in 

Jordan 

« (Star) — prices Oil 
Wednesday 22 May I 98S 
were as follows: 

’lei ""inMcR P er gramme 
\j C per gramme 

<■! . JD4..1S0 per gramme 

4 , "j 0 ki gramme (9999) JD 
[W..JD 1.15 

«Mjl3s- JD3 ®-2oo 

^«^n Ab “ S-" 11 


Dollar mixed, 
gold higher 


of sluggish American economic growth, (fold prices edged I up 

r "£r ;r, f .r« ™ "—■» 

WuitaT-J'.t.'Si liSE SrtST. pr,,f "- 

‘In 

i'.'j r«T' B ■■ ■■■"' 

European dealers said Ihe markel had expected a shuroir 
revision, in Ihe range of 0.4 percenl growl li (u a sliglil decline. 

Ilius, traders were forced to buy dollars In cover short sales. 
In a short sale, a trader sells borrowed dollars, belting I hat Ilk- 
currency s exchange rate will fall before he liuvs back dollars In 
cover Ills ctmlracr obligations. to 

Home dealers said Hie fresh evidence »f sinner economic 
grovvth ecu d prompt a move by Ihe US Federal Reserve to |,„ u . r 
Interest rales, making the dollar less attractive to investors. 

Midniorning dollar rates compared with levels in Kurope late 
Itiesday included: 

— 3.07075 West German Marks, up Tram 3.0700 

— 2.5815 svvlss Francs, down from 2.6025 

— 9.3700 French Francs, down from 9.4315 

— 3.4695 Dutch Guilders, down from 3.48 1 5 

— 1,962.00 Italian Lire, down from 1,965.011 

— 1.36975 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.37375 

The dollar rose In relation to the British Pound. The value of 
sterling was quoted at $1.2705, down from $1. 271 25. 

In Tokyo, the dollar closed at 250. 55 Yen, up from 250. 15 
Yen. Later in l,ondoii, the US currency was quoted at 250.425 

London's five biggest bullion houses H\ed a recommended 
midmorning gold price of $317.40 a troy ounce, up Tram 
$316.75. 

In Zurich, gold was bid at $317.45, up from $313.50. 

Earlier in Hong Kong, (he metal gained 45 cents to close at 
a bid of $317.90. 

Gold was quoted at $317.50 In New York lute Tuesday. 

Silver traded at a hid price nr $6. 1 8 in London early Wednes- 
day, up I cent from late Tuesday. 




LONDON (AP) — l.ate gold 
prices (In US dollars per troy 
ounce) on Wcdocsda v, 22 
May, 1985: 


London 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Fri 

322.50 

321.75 

320.82 


London 
Paris 
Frankfurt 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Mon lues 

323.500 316.75 

322.600 31.1.50 

321.500 317.45 


316.50 hid 
317.49 fixed 
317.31 fixed 
316.75 hid 
317.91) hid 


finance 


Foreign Currency 


Dnys Wed Ihurs 
Currencies 

DM 3. Oft 20 3.0945 

EF 9., 1445 9.4450 

Yen 2511. 17 25 1.30 


3.0765 3.0310 3.071)0 

9.3975 9.2400 9.4383 
251.90 249.45 250.15 


DM against S 



FF against $ 


9.40 ! 



Yen against $ 



Wed Thurs Fri Mon Tues 


London 


Zurich 


Hong Kosg 



Exchange rates in Dinar 


GS dollar 
piffling pound 
p rmfl n mark 
french fraric 
“*! s s Trane 
•EX* guilder 
Julian lire 

kroner 

dinar 

^Echrham 

gyptian p 0und 

lr»‘® n J . poun d 
W dinar 
umani riyal 


buy 

.402 

.510 

.130 

.042 

.154 

.115 

.020 

.044 

.111 

1.320 

.109 

.285 

.036 

.390 

1.155 


$°nrce: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


On Tuesday, 21 May, 19 85 


Currency 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

1) FIs 

Yen 

1 M 

7 1 1/16 

5 3/8 

9 15/16 

5 1/16 

6 15/16 

6 1/16 

2 M 

7 13/16 

5 7/16 

9 15/16 

5 1/8 

6 7/8 

6 l/|6 

3 M 

7 7/8 

5 7/16 

9 15/16 

S 1/4 

6 13/16 

6 3/16 

6 M 

8 1/8 

5 1/2 

10 1/8 

5 1/4 

6 3/4 

6 1/4 

9 M 

8 5/ 16 

5 1/2 

10 1/4 

5 1/8 

6 ll/U 

6 1/4 

12 M 

8 1/2 

5 5/8 

10 7/16 

5 1/8 

6 1 1/16 

6 1/4 

2 Years 

9 9/16 

6 1/8 

— - 




3 Years 

10 1/16 

6 III 

— 

— 

_ 

, 

4 Years 

10 3/8 

6 3/4 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

5 Years 

10 5/8 

6 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Sterling 

Pound 

12 

13 1/4 
13 1/8 
12 1/2 


(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
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• CONSTRUCTION OF coiiuucrclnl Mores for Aqaba new 
housing organ! /a I inn. lender documents are available upon 
payment of J!> 30. Closing date: 29 May, 1985. 

• SUPRA’ OK sand and bricks of all sizes for Nazal Housing 
Project. CrJI lelopiionc: 672674, Amman for details. 

e SUPPLY OK school students clothes for Jordanian armed 
forces. Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 
5. Closing date: *3 June, 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF two cars 1 985 model for the Co-copera(ivc Or- 
ganization. Tender documents arc available upon payment of 
10 per cent of the hid amount. Closing dale; 27 May, 1985 

• SUPPLY OF bandages for the Royal Jordanian Medical ser- 
vices. Tender documents are available upon the payment of JD 
40. Closing date: 24 June. 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF cranes with llfllng capacity of 2 tonnes for 
Aqahn Port Organ I /uli on. Tender dneuments arc available 
upon payment of JO 10. Closing date: 7 June, 1985. 

• ASPHALTING OF Ramin streets (37000 sqm) In tilior A1 
Safi. Tender documents nre available upon payment of JD 20. 
Closing dale: 26 Muy, 1985. 

• SUPPLY OK 74 Marconi light units for Ainnma Council 
in Kumtliu district. Tender documents are available upon 
payment of Jl) 5, Closing, date: 26 Muy, 1985. 

• ASPHALTING OK village roads in l)er Alla district under 
Abu Zlyan council, lender documents are available upon 
payment of JI) 10. Closing date: 26 May, 1985. 

• SUPPLY OK equipment for Solar Energy Project In Royal 
Jordanian Air Farce, 'lender documents are available free of 
cost from the Jnrdanian Air Force Commission. Closing date: 
28 May, 1985. 

a CONSTRUCTION of Znro Road In Ghor At Safi via the 
Dead Sea. Tender documents ure available upon payment of 
JD 1000. Closing date: 27 June, 198 5. 


WA bids opened 


The Water Authority of Jordan opened bids on Saturday for 
the 3 A und 4 A components of the Zarqa-Ruselfeh Water and 
Sewerage Project. Three bids were received for each com- 
ponent as follows. 

3 A: Zeyad Salah Contracting Establishment (Jordan) JD 
771, 630. 

international Contracting and Investment Company (ICICO) 
(Jordan! JD 873 % 84Q (with a 3 per cent discount and a fur- 
ther 3 per cent discount If the company Is awarded both 3A 
and 3B). 

OZCAN (Turkey) JD 699,473. 

4 A: ICICO JD 591,728 

OZCAN JD 526,217 

Azmi Sabrl (Jordan) JD 647,841 
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• RESEARCH COTTRELL Inc. of Somerville, New Jersey, 

,,!r r ne * nc< Houston, Texas, have been awarded a 
$150 million contract fay the US Air Force to design, con- 
struct, and start up couimunlcatlons and intelligence facili- 
ties lnSnndt Arabia. Research Cottrell, an engineering and 
consulting services firm, will execute $65 million worth of 
the contract J «ork, while the construction management com- 
pany, CK5, will be responsible for the remainder. 

lJ! 1 n D< i!! IN 9 X DOUGLA f Aircraft Co. , a unit of McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp. , won a $9. 7 million US Air Force contract 
to extend I the provision of F- 15 aircraft personnel support ser- 
vices in Saudi Arabia for another two months. 

FnrSfmQAn Corp. has been awarded US Air 

1 e S i A / ) n C0 ^. traCl . s lotaUne w«ly $202 million for pro- 
curing F-16 fighter aircraft related equipment destined for 
Egypt and Turkey. USAF la supplying Egypt with 40 F-16? 

f Igli ter* air era ft* flSScmb * ,n Turk «) f 160 of «lw US-deslgned 

• THE GENERAL Electric Co. of Fairfield, Connecticut, has 
been awarded a $31 . 4 million contract by the US Air Force (6 
supply Saudi Arabia with an alr-dcfencc radar system. 

• A i 01 ? 5 ! venture of CRS Slrrine Inc. and MetcalfA Eddy 
AurLi* 5f J f arC 4 h c C0,,re, , t Inc ‘ ' rece|vecI * $38 million US 

^ l rm ,c fS;av^'bu r ' lces ! " pp,iM fw •» ‘i r *>■»• 

*. K E MF!1,1] 0TAL “fjos sale* reached a record high last year 
af $6. 1 8 billion vs. $2.91 billion in 1983 andsurpasKK 
record year of $4. 16 billion In 1982. The lion's share went 
to Saudi Ara bln with $3.2 billion, and Abu Dhobi. About 

N^ e . r i, C FrCDC J» Mies went to the Middle East 
and North African countries, 1 D per cent to Europe and North 
Amer cp, 9 per cent to the Far East, 2.2 per cent to Latin 
A^ca, and 1.6 per cent to Africa. Early last year, Saudi 
Arabia acquired op anti-aircraft ground-to-air missile system 
from T J° f ^on;CSF, and Abu Dhabi lator, In 1984, arranged a 
swap of 18 hllMgc 2000 Jetflghtera for 15 million barrel] of 
crude oil estimated, officially, at $435 million, .... 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 


COMING STRAIGHT from the 
Gulf heal, signs look railicr bnd 
for greater trade opportunities in 
the Arab World. A tour of Bah- 
rain and Kuwait indeed show 
that the economic slowdown, 
which everybody thought had 
reached its worst point late last 
year. will go on and hurt even 
more over the next two years. 

In Kuwait, the most optimistic 
forecast comes front Dr Zaid 
Taki, a former teacher at the 
American University of Beirut 
and now chief economist at the 
National Bank of Kuwait. Dr 
Taki. who heads a corporate 
planning and economic team of 
22. expects that further contrac- 
tion will affect Kuwait during 
1985-87. triggering more bank- 
ruptcies among commercial 
groups and forcing dawn the 
non-oil gross domestic product 
(the country's total production 
of goods und services inside the 
country but excluding the oil in- 
dustry) by some 2 per cent. At 
worse, the economy might not 
recover fully before the end of 
the current decade. 

As an illustration of the 
tremendous business re- shuff- 
ling now inking place in Kuwait, 
the effects of the Souq Al- 
Manakh are still lingering on 
with yet no end in sight nearly 
three years after the crash. Only 
this week, the new minister of 
Finance, Jassim Al-Khorafi, de- 
clared an amnesty for people 
who had smuggled funds abroad 
to avoid paying debts In the wake 
of the stock exchange collapse in 
1982. Even top local banks have 
difficulty in assessing who are 
today among the country's 20 
leading families. “The slock ex- 
change crash has hit so many, 
says one Kuwaiti bank executive, 
that all former credit evaluations 
have become meaningless. We 
nearly have to start from scratch 
in trying to set the credit rating 
of each family nowadays.” Al- 
though the comment may be a bit 
exagerated, it still reflects the 
tremendous hangover caused by 
the crash. An air of general su- 
spicion has crept into the Ku- 
waiti business environment and 
community to a point unseen be- 
fore. 

Business groups are increas- 
ingly looking abroad for new 
trading or investment opportuni- 
ties in order to escape the atmos- 
phere and build completely new 
income streams. 

Private Banklngmanla 

The general trend among bu- 
sinessmen is to stay liquid and to 
favour a return to institutional 
re- cycling. That means that after 
seeking direct investment oppor- 
tunities abroad, a great deal of 
high networth individuals and 
groups have changed their 
strategy by keeping bank depo- 
sits or by asking their banker to 
manage in a very cautious' way 
their investment portfolio. That 
explains the sudden mania and 
dramatic expansion towards pri- 
vate banking activities throu- 
ghout the Gulf area. 

Privale banking is really noth- 
ing new! As a Bahrain financier 
.put it recently, “bankers have 
always done private banking. 
This time however, they made a 
brass- plate out of the name and 
added golden letters oh top. It is 
Uke Campbell who put his name 
on tomato soup.” Everywhere in 
Kuwait and Bahrain, bankers arc 
moving excitingly to: advertise on 
: tbelr front door or in flashy bro- 
chures that they are now offer- 
ing “private banking”. In this 
qase, it means essentially man- 
aging portfolio, restructuring t he 
assets of individual customers ' 
•buying and. selling securities.. In 
other wo^ds, nothing very spe- 


cial bul an operation winch can 
generate a lot of fees tor the 
bank at absolutely no risk since 
there is no loan involved. 

Sure enough, the Cult is not 
bankrupt! (Government- throu- 
ghout the peninsula are -.till ex- 
pected to spend over $5 < billion 
this year. To achieve th: . Saudi 
Arabia. Kuwait and (h<- United 
Arab Emirates will need io repa- 
triate from abroad somewhere 
between $10 to 15 billion to 
compensate for the shoitfnll in 
oil income). For example, the 
Saudi output, which normally 
should be about 7 million barrels 
a day with a very low point 
(under current market circum- 
stances) of 4 million barrels a 
day, dived recently to 2.5 mill- 
ion or 25 per cent of the king- 
dom's maximum capacity. Ku- 
wait for one has been doing 
fairly well in terms of m irketing 
abroad, (hanks to the Kuwait Pe- 
troleum Corp.'s acquisition of 
retail distribution networks of 
petroleum products across Eu- 
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rope. Yet. it still will need to 
drawdown on its foreign holdings 
to the tune of nearly S3 Lillion to 
meet its budget requirements. 

Far from improving since last 
December, the general atmos- 
phere along the Peninsula is 
tainted with more gloom than 
ever before. In some quarters of 
Saudi Arabia, especially among 
very wealthy families who made 
fortunes on real estate develop- 
ment. there is literally a wind of 
panic blowing. 

Foreign workers 

Calls to trim down the pool of 
foreign expatriates are growing 
week by week and forcing the 
Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC) to react tinder mounting 
pressure. A kind of collective 
paranoia is catching up which 
might prove to be highly disrupt- 
ing. The latest call comes from 



Ali Sultan Al-Hammadi, chief of 
the General Committee for Bah- 
rain workers. He claims that 
foreign workers are diverting up 
to a quarter or the Gulf slates' 
gross national income by trans- 
ferring salaries to their own 
countries. 

However. GCC slates should 
be reminded Hint they simply 
can’t have their cake and eat it 
at the same time. In short, those 
foreign workers were a source of 
great benefits in good times. Bui 
since no one is allowed to invest 
his money in those countries, ki 
alone obtain the local citizen- 
ship. those labourers or expats 
must look abroad, ’lake the case 
of Mahmoud Kashccd. a 35 year 
old Pakistani owning a souvenir 
shop in Bahrain. Mahmoud is 
terrified by the new protectionist 
trends within the GCC. His par- 
ents emigrated nearly 40 years 
ago to Bahrain front Lahore 
Short of a miracle, he will never 
become a Bahraini citizen simply 
because of local constraints. Al- 
though Mahmoud feels as a com- 
plete stranger in Pakistan and is 
deeply rooted in Bahrain (he 
speaks English. Urdu. Arabic 
and Farsi), he might be forctdip 
offer his shop to a Bahraini 
sponsor in order to remain 
there. As he explained, he is 
currently liquid up to his cars, 
having only bought property in 
Pakistan l simply because he on 
not own properly in Bahrain) 
Furthermore, he owns a shopm 
Dubai and in Singapore. II 
follows the GCC course and ins- 
ists on local sponsorship. 
rnoud may end up moving all nis 
assels to Singapore and settle ms 
family there. 

Meanwhile. Bahrain will )«« 
over one million dollars in pole - 
tial investment, not to speak o 
the dynamism of Mahmoud as 
merchant. And that, simply w 
cause Mahmoud is a foreigner. 


Opec fund disburses $ 1 7 8 ffl 


VIENNA (Opccnn) — 'the Opce 
Fund for International Develop- 
ment in 1984 disbursed a total or 
$178.18 million in loan and 
grants. 

According to its 1984 aanuat 
report, disbursement for the Opce 
fund lending operations during 
the year totalled $106.88 mill- 
ion. 

Under the lending operations, 
project financing disbursement 
amounted to $96.21 million, 
while balance of payments sup- 
port totalled $8.83 million and 
programme financing $1.84 mill- 
ion. 

Grants disbursed in 1984 
totalled $6.06 million comprising 
technical assistance $5.94 mill- 
ion and research (0.12 million). 

The contribution made by the 
Opec fund on behalf of Opec 
member countries to IFAD in 
1984 amounted to $65.23 mill- 
ion. 

In the foreword to the report. 
Opec fund Director General Dr 
Seyyid Abdulai said that it has 
long been the policy of the insti- 
tution to give priority to the poor- 
est countries throughout the 
world because of the firm convic- 
tion that the benefit would be 
more widely distributed and ap- 
plied where they - were most 
needed. 

' In the light of worsening condi- 
tions in. many, of the beneficiary 


countries and the extreme hart- 
ship faced by the poorest «*• 
me nix or the population >»»«** 
countries, this policy would ha»« 
to be implemented with e 
greater emphasis, he added 

He said white each develop 
ment aid institution could play 
useful role within its »«»«• 
co- operation between such tad** 
was likely to become more imp 
taut as the cost or development 

projects increased and the n 
raise more capital and sha 
continued to grow. 

He also called for co- ordinal ioj 
in the efforts of niulliloicre » 
bilateral development msl1 
in Africa, “ A region where 
nomic conditions have {hc 
rated almost consistently 
past decade. 

‘■While Af f a " a fSrwS 
must ultimately JL^epi 

for their failures, develop ^ 
financiers must accep s|i 

have contributed to th (tcy 
me or affairs through the. P^ s 
advice, which «n or 

turned out to t* of 

through their f' flC hic»ed 
projects which have not 
predicted results, he a 

“It is. however. 
any necessity to * ha JJ 9 J nofS and 
co-operation between d ^ 
African governmonts 
gently needled. “ . 

TTmaT** 








Collective guilt, 
Reagan and Bitburg 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


SOME 45 million people lost their lives in World War Two. 
some honourably in the battlefield dying like soldiers 
should, others, ignobly and mercilessly at the hands of fam- 
ous Nazi doctors like Joseph Mengele.Hiticr and his hench- 
men went with a vengence against political opponents at 
home and abroad, his death machine systematically murder- 
ing vast numbers of Slavs and Gypsies millions of whom per- 
ished along with (he six million Jews. The Second World 
War. hopefully, reached the depths of human cruelly and 
atrocity. Nearly 200,000 Japanese lost (heir lives in Hiro- 
shima itt (he explosion of an atomic device which, inciden- 
tally. is considered no more than a children's toy in today's 
atomic and nuclear arsenal. 

May, 1985 witnessed celebrations of the fourtieth anniv- 
ersary of the end of the Second World War on which occa- 
sion President Reagan visited the German war cemetery at 
Bitburg, where, among others. 49 SS men are buried. Wes- 
tern. in particular. American media was indignant 
that the president of the United States would take the time 
to visit such a cemetery and with his statement that what is 
dead is dead and that reconciliation should be the order of 
(he day, Mr Lance Morrow, writing In ‘Time* magazine, 20 
May 1985. condemns what he calls the president's “... 
curious insensitivity about the past...". This in spite of the 
president’s repeated insistence that "... we will never for- 
get... ". Elsewhere Mr Morrow insists that the "... past 
only looks dead...” and one wonders! 

We Arabs never defended Adolf Hitler or what he stood 
for. On the contrary, we were horrified at his beastiality. 
inhumanity and violence. If for nothing more than his mad 
notion of the purity and superiority of the Aryan race of 
which the Arabs, themselves the most numerous remnants 
of the Semitic race, are not members. This, among many 
other things caused the Arabs to despise and fight him and 
his Ideology. 

For that reason the past is dead if we let it die. Surely no 
Punishment can be truly equal to the crime and the greatest 
punishment for Joseph MengeJe and men like him is to let 
them die in the oblivion they deserve. The posting of nearly 
three and half million dollars for Information leading to his 
arrest is to honour him. Worst still, it is an incentive to 
those who ordinarily have the least sensitive souls to conti- 
nue on the trail of blood. The man, if he ever was a man, 
Mengele died when he committed his first attrocity: When 
tte gassed, or tortured his first victim. 

His death should not be the death of a man pursued but 
that of (he scorpion he was whose death underground goes 
unheralded and unnoticed even by the meanest of creatures. 

1 ne entire Nazi past, and it is not the German past, not by 
®uy stretch of the imagination, should be treated as such. 
f-|ke a heap of dung, it should lay there to decompose with 
JJ® Passage of time. It should not be stirred for only thus 
w»u the terrible odours spread alerting those whose only rai- 
on a etre in life is to feed, survive and thrive on distortion 
and vengeance. 

.A’* 50 there was no moral goal served by kidnapping, trying 
«ua executing Eichman, there will be none should Mengele 
“ caught. Is there collective guilt? Of all people on the face 
f' , earth, the Jews should answer in the negative. U is 
•tn r anele lhat President Reagan was right and Mr Be- 
1“’ ? or ™ aT Israeli prime minister was wrong. In 1977 
tchfi^ er instructed the Mossad, the Israeli inlell- 

service to “get” the Dr Joseph Mengele. How does 
nc diB Iinguish the killer from the victim? 

in)n, h0 be 5 rs the responsibility of Hitler? Must the children 
•JJXJpy Jo r the sins of their fathers? Can a cause that is 
mora l be served by immoral means? Does the 
realm 80 , 011 . ? orever - These are questions that go beyond the 
r 0 - ° . P julosophizi n g a moral issue to the business of life 

he living and oblivion for the dead. 

sit J2!? president Reagan was saying through his Bitburg vi* 
sunr»m ^ at to forgive is not to forget. Forgiveness is the 
humour e ?! press ‘ 00 of human care for human vajues and 
such n n J rai ! t y- Not to forget, remembrance emanating from 
tlonnm„ U5 V dBr8tandin B Is also a human expression of the re- 
past ntC„ of ■ man ‘ One must learn from the mistakes of the 
is nni « J Wl8 ® may be condemned to live them again. U 
as miiA oar ®. a * n between yesterday, today and tomorrow m 
•hen 1 ttiui as , lt is a recognition that such is life. Otherwise 

Va %of tSrJ24 iV0 ^ the ShBdOW ° f thC 5W ° rd Snd thC 
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The youth of 
US turn to 
conservatism 
and the values. 


A view 
from 
Arriertea 
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of old America 


WASHINGTON — We're getting 
close to (hat time of the year 
when young men and women 
graduate from college. 21. 22. 
23 years old. here and in most 
other countries of the world 

in tortured parts of the world. 
Uke Lebanon and (ran- Iraq tit 
war. and starving Africa young 
people inevitably are confronted 
with great political economic und 
social problems l hat hnvc got to 
be solved if they are to survive. 
That's very true and very spe- 
cial. 

But consider America which, 
while ccrlaiiiiy not at ease, ix 
basically at pence internally, on 
the political economic and social) 
fronts. Yes. of course there ate 
the bankrupt farmers of (he Mid- 
dle West, and the problems uf 
blacks arc chronic. But by and 
large, American twenty- year- 
olds move out into what may 
seem to them a rather bland 
world. 

Looking back, I realize that 
they have not experienced in 
their own lives the great events 
that shaped the world its it is to- 
day. That is (he generation gap. 
They didn't, above all. exper- 
ience the Second World War. 
nor the day when American bom- 
bers dropped atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Ja- 
pan. Nor the Great Depression of 
the thirties, or Roosevelt's New 
Deni that began u social transfor- 
mation of the United States, or 
the rebuilding or Europe under 
the Marshal Flan, or the drive 
among many Asians and most 
Africans for independence, and 
the economic failure of most of 
the new regimes or the creation 
of Israel and the beginning or the 
long, long struggle between 
Arabs and Israelis. 

Nor have they experienced the 
movements of young people in 
this country that accompanied 
some of the great events, notably 
the protests against the Vietnam 
war accompanied by cynicism 


Memorandum 


about the American system, 
'they have only just known the 
spiritual uplift movements ted by 
Indian Gurus und the Jesus 
Movement. 

So many things they must 
learn about. From who in ? The 
schools arc good at teaching dis- 
tant history but not so good at 
explaining what went on yester- 
day. And parents usually find it 
Hard to convey It heir memories 
wit hunt .seeming to lecture. So 
we must assume that -- with a 
few bright exceptions of course 
— the twenty- year- old graduates 
are moving into active adult life 
with a burden of ignorance, and 
perhaps uf indifference. 

What then, is on their minds'! 

I would say that they have recov- 
ered their sense of old-fashioned 
patriotism Forgotten (lie bitter- 
ness and the doubts of the Viet- 
nam Jays. Thai's why they goon 
volunteering for the armed ser- 
vices in spite of relative eco- 
nomic recovery. 

They arc inclined. 1 think, to 
be conservative, which means, 
most of the time they vole Repu- 
blican. Quite the opposite of the 
twenty- year-olds I knew in 
1938. 

They take the Social Security 
system for grunted. So far as 
they are concerned this is part of 
American life forever. That any- 
one could take it away or ser- 
iously diminish it is to them not 
conceivable. 

They are security- minded. 
They want jobs with pensions at 
the end. and increasingly avoid 
risky careers. In my day very 
few young men worried about 
pensions. 

They don't want many chil- 
dren. Two at most, but maybe 
none at all. 

The high point of freedom- 
seeking cults, seekers after free 
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.sex. liberation of females from 
the home, all lie in the past, be- 
fore our twenty year- olds' time. 
They arc i tie lined to reverse 
gears. Sexual freedom is always 
there for those who want it. but 
more and more of the tweiity- 
yciir-nlds nre interested in old 
fashioned values of probity and 
the home. Reaction against ex- 
cess. I would say. 

Divorce is easy to get and by 
no means out of fashion. Hut 
there is a growing tendency to 
say: “Quick inarringc- 

divorce- marriage is a mess. Give 
your mate another chance, nr 
iwo chances. ’* 

This is an age of complacency 
for the ill fluent twenty -year- 
olds. There are 960.01)1) of them 
graduating from college and al- 
most all or them will go jobs ut 
good rates of pay according to 
recent economic surveys — :» fur 
cry front the situation in 1938 
when 1 scrounged a job at SIS a 
week and felt lucky. 

The youngsters of today are 
very nun.li aware of one problem 
— drugs. Among some it is now 
fashionable to take cocaine, but 
my spies in drug enforcement 
tell me there is n new trend away 
from drug- inking. Drugs arc no 
longer novel and have been 
amply shown to be a drag capable 
or wrecking young careers. 

Maybe this is all a kind of me- 
diocrity creeping into American 
life. Perhaps we are all getting 
middle-aged, by which I mean 
that the average age Is creeping 
upwards as the birth-rate goes 
down — and in Russia too. 

On one point I feel the t?-a- 
dimling class of 1 98 5 has a right 
to Tee! self-satisfied. Unlike my 
generation they will probably 
never experience a world war. 
The negotiators may continue Lo 
rumble, and President Reagan 
may carry on his campaign Tor 
“Star Wars" defence. 


A look at television 


LAST WEEK I emphasized on the absence of mass- 
communication strategies in Hie control of televi- 
sion in Third World countries in genera] and the 
Arab world in particular. But not all Third World 
countries have misused television for their govern- 
ment's personal good. There are countries which 
managed lo recruit television to serve in fighting 
illiteracy, spreading social education and others. 
Television now penetrated the vast jungles and 
wide plains to reach the isolated villages of Indone- 
sia. the remote communities of India and the for- 
gotten little towns of China. 

Each of these countries has used television lo up- 
root a certain problem that plagued that particular 
country. Population control through family plan- 
ning is one favourite subject for Third World plan- 
ners and television has yielded mixed results after 
'being used to explain to the masses the problems of 
overpopulation and the benefits of a Small- family 
structure. In India, for example, the campaign did 
not score well, while in China, because the cam- 
paign was accompanied by strong government 
threats on those who do not listen, the message 
was absorbed by the people and changes began to 
occur. 

What can we learn from television and what can 
it teach us? In the Arab world for example, televi- 
slon has failed — or was made to be a failure — in 


presenting news. Not a single television station in 
the Arab world has boasted that it has managed to 
take over other media in nows coverage. Newspap- 
ers remain the sole, legitimate and most orthodox 
means of gathering and disseminating news. Arab 
television station have no editorials, no comments, 
no personal views, no open seminnrs and on-the- 
uir discussions. Arab televisions have no reporting 
systems of their own and if they do they are so in- 
efficient tlial they fail lo attract attentions even 
though television offers faster coverage, living pic- 
tures and voices and a larger audience. 

One rnrely remembers that there is an Arab- 
_ Israeli life-and-death struggle going on when 
watching Arab television stations. Two lines have 
emerged. One that bores you lo death by pumping 
official propaganda for half of transmission time 
every day. And the other that totally ignores the 
subject unless really forced to deal with it for some 
reason. Mobilisation and education have nothing to 
do with using television as a mass-communication 
tool- 

The Arabs have failed to create a marriage be- 
tween television as an effective tool to reach the 
masses and national aims and plans. If not for 
entertainment that is trashy and pointless, televi- 
sion is used to immortalize the deeds and words of 
Arab leaders and governments. 
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Viewpoint 


Ihe vicious circle 
of Palestinian 
representation 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

PALESTINIAN REPRESENTATION al 
I he proposed Middle Easl peace talks 
seems to have been delibcrnlely made a 
major obstacle hindering the reactiva- 
tion of the peace process. '[Tie parties 
involved in the current elTons are ap- 
parently at odds on who will represent I 
the Palestinians either within a joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation that I 
is suggested to hold preliminary talks I 
with US officials or al an international I 
conference, if such conference is I 
- eventually held. I 

. The Palestine Liberation Organize- I 
tion (PLOl is rejected by both (he Un- I 
tied Stales and Israel. Washington I 
maintains that the PLO should first ac- 1 
cept UN Security Council Resolution I 
242 before it can get US recognition. I 
Israel, on the other hand, docs not I 
want to have any dealing with the PLO I 
even ir it accepts Resolution 242. I 

PIX) Chief Yasser Ararat last week I 
canie out witli a bold initiative consti- I 
luting a realistic approach to the whole I 
question or Palestinian presence. He I 
s« ld in an interview published by the I 
Washington Post lhat the organization I 
was ready to accept 242 if the United I 
States recognized (he Palestinian peo- I 
pie s right to self-determination. His I 
very reasonable proposal must have I 
embarassed Washington because while I 
il continues to oppose scir-de terminal- I 
ion Tor the Palestinians, it cannot spell I 
this out publicly lest it should be uc- I 
cuscd of violating a basic human right I 
principle which it had endorsed, for I 
example, for the people of (he Falkland I 
islands. If a population or rive million I 
people, known to be among the most I 
educated and skilled in Ihc Middle East I 
and probably the world, are denied this I 
ngh(. who else should attain il? I 

That perhaps explains why Wash- | 
ington s reply to Mr Arafat was luke- 
warm and vague and offers nothing I 
new in America's stand towards the I 
Palestinian plight. Israel's reply was I 
less vague but more stunning. I 

According to Israeli Prime Minister I 
Shimon Peres, the PLO* s. acceptance of | 
Resolution 242 is not enough. The I 
PLO. Peres maintains, should also give • I 

; 2Pn ^ rror ' Sm ‘ * n other: words, (he I 
PLO must abandon any form of eltec- I 
live struggle, thus abolishing the very | 
foundations or its own existence. I 

■Both the United Slates , and Israel I 
should realize, however, that if peace I 
talks arc to get started, the PLO must I 
be involved in one way or another be- I 
cauSe simply there is no other way I 
available, at present or in the foresee- I 
.able' future. I 

■During the visit of US Secretary W I 
Shiillz to Amman..: he was I 
told; that Jordan would in np way try to I 


THE VISIT of LIS Secretary of State 
George Shultz to (he Middle East, 
recent developments in Lebanon and 
Iraq's willingness to accept a cease- 
fire with Iran during the fasting 
month of Ramadan are major themes 
in this week's press. 

Al-Gonihourlya, a Cairo newspaper, ex- 
presses (he view that the present time is 
appropriate for a US initiative involving 
VVashingt on’s recognition of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, especially after 
the Jordan- PLO accord. 

Commenting on (he visit by Mr Shultz, 
the paper writes that such initiative will 
mark the beginning or rectifying the ser- 
ies of American mistakes in the region, 
the worst of which has been linking Is- 
rael's security to US interests in the Mid- 
dle East. * ‘ Repealed assertions by the Un- 

I ilcd States about its absolute commit- 
ment to the security of Israel have led to 
Israel’s persistence in occupying the West 
Bank. Gaza strip and the Golan Heights 
for over 1 8 years without any end to the 
occupation in sight, ’’ the Egyptian paper 
remarks. 

Il warns that US failure to come up with 
an initiative as early as possible would en- 
tail adverse consequences entirely block- 
ing Ihc path of peace in the Middle East. 

In Abu Dhabi. Al-Wlhda newspaper ex- 
cludes direct negotiations between Jordan 
and the PLO on one hand and Israel on the 
other under US sponsorship, saying lhat 
Arab slates supporting the joint Jordan- 
ian- PLO moves view direct negotiations 
as an uncalculated risk because the US 
has not been able to offer sufficient gua- 
rantees to meet minimum Arab demands. 

Il notes that Jordan was clear in replying 
to the suggestions of Mr Shultz when it 
refused (hat Palestinians be represented 
by West Bank and Gaza dignitaries and 
rejected the idea that the PLO should 
choose its negotiations team from non- 
PLO members. 
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development in the past three months has 
been the disintegration of the “Lebanese 
forces” which groups the Phalangist mili- 
tia. it adds that these forces can no longer 
claim that they represent the Christian 
community who now view the Phalangists 
as merely a tool for destruction and the 
spread of panic and havoc. 

The paper points to the recent setting 
up of a group of moderate Christian lead- 
ers who want to act independently to save 
their country. These leaders have been 
prompted to take this step after realizing 
that the Lebanese crisis has been aggra- 
vated by men like those who commanded 
the Phalangist forces. 

AI-Arab, a Qatari newspaper, expresses 
the view that the Lebanese crisis is about 
to come to a major breakthrough that 
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d J°p j ls *? cognitio n of Ihc 

as the sole legitimate fepresenta- 
M^ bf the Palestinian people. ■ 

Palestinians in 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
tjdntfnue, lo uphold loyalty, to The PLO 
and never thought of seeking a substi- 

SS;ii5 ! £^? Iu,e n1ajoril * these 
Palestinians also support the: Jordan- 

Pip accord on joint approach to Middle 
bast peace. > v . 

S Slate ,R It 

A1prphy_ was ‘^presented last 



_The paper also says that during his 

Hi'd M 0 ™? 8 iX ls,t , ,Q - the United Stales 
HiS Majesty King Hussein, will convey the 
Arab point of view which da Is To? US 
pressure on Israel | P bring It to negotiaV 
fqrence Uh " fntCrna,i °l ia, peace 8 con- 

W a . change, win occur in ; 
®f tcr th e Arabs stood firrti in 
Shultz, lliuS subdueing 
re 8&rdlnga possible 

[[p 0 ? di |Y ,8i P ns and continued disputed are 1 
jjje hialh reasons which prdmptsugcess- 

he i ^ 1 ' 0 n 5 fP escalate 

^ii^r d P which in thri) . 

:I 


P°“ ,d 1 ! e J d . t0 eventual end to the-prob- 
lem. It bases its optimism on the, growing 
co-operatioiv and co- ordination, between 

^ad^ 0 a iV d rJ^- rPaS | US ' Whicli wil1 in the end 

•lead to effective Syrian intervention. 

' « J!l e Q ala ri L magazine, Al-Urriba, does 
changes which took place 
; l ; ade ^ h, P ° r the Phalang- 

a dra s(ic shift in. behaviour 
and policy, orientation,: They have been 

defeat 

•ffie State S ? ulh and in 

' n/J* 0U ? 0Us ar e«s but they do not' re* 

. ftecl a ppssibK switch to better conduct 
‘ «nd improved behayidur. ; “ ■ U \ 


Jordanian Press 


Ad -Du stour newspaper in Amman coa- 
ments on Prince Saud's visit and descritm 
it as a qualitative move in the effortsef 
the Gulf Co-operation Council (COT to 
put an end to the conflict. 

, The paper applauds Iraq's positive re- 
sponse to the appeal for a ceasefire durioj 
the month of Ramadan and sajs the re- 
sponse constitutes a realistic approach (o 
the easing of tension between the tw 
warring nations. It is hoped, the paper 
adds, that Prince Saud will use this ap- 
proach to obtain a similar stand fromTri- 
ran and manage to bridge the gap belweo 
Iraq and Iran on terms of ending the con- 
flict. 

Al-Ra 4 l newspaper remarks that Iii- 
nians demonstrated in great numbers id 
for the first time against the war Iasi 
turday, and Iranian officials surprisingly 
acknowledged that the anti-governnua 
marches took place and several arrest 
were mode. . 

The paper describes this popular nKW 
as a glimmer of hope which could eipw 
to the point where an end lothecoolW 
can be brought about. 


Israeli Pros* 


Haolam Hazeh comments on the AnvrW 
an- Israeli response lo the statemedU 
PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat re^roj 
the United Nations Resolution 
says that the American point of 
the same as that of Israel's. Bolhe<* 
tries, writes the paper have sires*' 5? 
the acceptance or Resolution 2« “ 
enough to begin a dialogue between 


wmiwu ami iiiw i uv * — _ . .i «p t 

rael want the PLO to recognize *? ffl 
state and forget the military opiioa ,. 

the papdr. Haolam Hazeh says the 

can response to recognizing the ; 
the Palestinians is vague. ' 

But Zo Haderlch criticises 
tion 242 saying it did not ful Ifu • l * ^ 
- of the Palestinians. It did 
their political rights nor, d,c L/' trfll* 

• the PLO as the legal representaij^^^ 
Palestinians. “The PLO s JMii? 

; Resolution is Justified, but n ■ isrfe b 
States is Iooking.al. it fraro A n a c<s|*« 

. point of view to have. secure 9 « ‘ (f ^i 
borders,. 1 while it ignores tne 

• rights oh the other .[■•? d * fhe - 1 flg »£ 
y paper l..Zd, H aderlch calls ,JM ' “L 

•!■ cognize * the 'Palestiniens .Pdj 11 ■■ 

" determination. : . 


- thai™ ^ am writes 

inai contacts .-between. Saudi Arahia and 

ran, onVthB iwar Vrtu 5 t “have 




.}, Rashit Koterit comments 

:■ havloiir of a; border guaf J 
of a -Jewish terrorist 
^ rested., The officer concerned 
: culprits to meet arid ijioVjh.lJ 

i liek while on detention. 

officer has. bedn - demoted apO| . |( « s ^j 

slashed; by halfi the 
nishment is. opt , enough- 
!. the outrieht dismissal of the on 
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J the. outright dismissal, 
{ the service, . .. 


5ucial elections for the future ofGreece 


analysis 


irlS the season when ordinary Greeks are 
normally whitewashing their houses and 
preparing bars and hotels for the tourist 
season, on which much of the national 
prosperity depends. But this year Greece 
is in the throes of a hectic and quite biller 
election campaign. Greeks go lo the polls 
Sunday 2 June lo choose a new par- 
liament and government and. essentially, 
ihe choice l|iey face is between Andreas 
Papamireou's socialist l‘ASOK parly and 
Constant i ne Mitsolakis's conservative 
Mew Democracy. 

It is an election of more than passing 
interest to the Arab reader. There is much 
lhat is Middle Eastern in Greece, its food, 
us music, the very feel of its way of life, 
and Greeks have been involved in the 
Arab world for many centuries. Bui many 
commentators believe lhat the coming el- 
ection could radically niter Greece's geo- 
political position — its role in the Wes- 
tern Alliance, its role in Europe and its 
relationship with its neighbours in the 
Middle Fast. To the foreign observer, at 
least, of the Greek elections, there seems 
lubes great deal al slake on 2 June. 

That is not what they will tell vou in 
Athens, however. In the country’s' strid- 
ent newspapers and in the coffee houses 
iifKokmaki and Consti tut ion Square, the 
ulk is all of domestic issues. There is the 
economy, with unemployment rising and 
industrial investment being in verv short 
supply, and there arc all the political man- 
icuvriiigs which preceded ( lie announce- 
ment i»r the election date. There was (he 
'vdden resignation of Hie conservative 
President Constantine Kiiramunlis. and 
the determined moves by Mr Papandr- 
wus government lo reform the Conslitu- 
ton and remove the president's reserve 
powers to call elections and so on. AM of 
inoi: issues have made the election an in- 
iwpeccive and highly detailed contest — 
more Byzantine than Athenian. But. say 
ihc Greek pundits, as far as foreign af- 
isirs are concerned, nothing has really 
ihanged in the policies of either side. 

That may be true to the extent that 
■here is unlikely to be any major change 
mxA Qn ,'. Greece ls unlikely to leave 
™ ■■ al hance and become a left-wing 
neutralist state, ^ like Yugoslavia, even if 
ir rapandreou is returned to power with 
smaller parliamentary majority, depen- 
« n t « n ^ su PPP rt of the Communists — 
iSJ®. a Possible outcome. But what is 
fiLS. - true 15 l ^ at th e world outside 
JJS^. ,s n ot standing still and there are 
afl£ ? al Greece's neighbours and 

SSI-* 1 "* very tired of ihe mav - 

alt| tudes of Mr Papan- 
™ and his socialist Ministers. 

Jjprt'JPfl obvious instance of this is the 
has h a /.?« eS t Rea 8 a n administration 
pSiSj, °J ake a iol of stick from the Pa- 
SS2? government, including the uu- 

Sni ,S P i nc 5 ° r ,,lis NAT0 ally 

loSt/iE Peaceful intentions of Mo- 
<o?orld d np 0 ^ dl T? ^shington as a threat 
if es i 0 r n ?S?S"J%- PA ^ 0K elect i°n man- 
P«Sses U th!?!? d th,s i llonlh * specifically 
Araerican Jf cl °sure of the four important 
fence has!?’- ft ^ a and e, ® c tronic intell- 
Greece, saying that they 
Hational defence and ex- 
tteot Qf dan 8or of extinction in the 
,c, r ar war"- PASOK promised 
In in |‘fS 1 bas ® s at the 1981 elections 
MWmeni a new def en:ce 

% angered 1 ? the ^ S * whioh consider- 
tie Communist °w ,e ? win 8 as well as 
toly haviuJ 16, Now *t looks as if the 
% close !h?k m ° Ve - d the left . 'vill fin- 





Prime Minister Andrea Papandreou 

The Americans are also very wotried 
and not a little angry at Ihc dele riorai ion 
in Greece’s relations with its neighbour. 
Turkey, that has taken place since 1 9X1. 
It is now orricial PASOK policy that the 
military threat lo Greece no longer conies 
from iis Communist neighbours m Hie 


By Lcn Rockingham 

Star Special Correspondent, recently in 
Greece and Turkey 


North, but mainly from its eastern neigh- 
bour and fellow member of NATO — Tur- 
key. The. issues at slake between Ihe two 
countries are complex and range from 
questions of national air and sea space, to 
questions of military command during 
NATO exercises, lo Turkish demands (hat 
Greece should demilitarise all its islands 
In the Eastern Aegean Sea. a few miles 
from the Turkish coast. Not all the provo- 
cations in this bundle of disputes come 
from Greece — not by any means. Bui it is 
Greece under Mr Papandreou which has 
raised the rhetorical temperature in the 
argument and Greece which has refused 
to talk about the disputes. Turkey has of- 
fered a dialogue which the Greek opposi- 
tion New Democracy party would be will- 
ing to take part in. But the PASOK policy 
document says flatly “there is no room 
for negotiation of land, sea or air borders 
in the Aegean” and it brands Turkey as 
Greece's Number One Enemy. 

Although the dangers of war between 
Greece and Turkey are not regarded as 
likely. Ihe "fiercely anti-Turkish and 
anti- American policy of Mr Papandreou is 
certainly a hazardous one. There is cer- 
tainly the danger that Mr Papandreou' s 
rhetoric will ultimately so alienate 
Greece's friends in the United States Con- 
gress that President Reagan will get his 
way apd heavily tip the balance of military 
aid in Turkey’s favour. For many years, 
the Congress has managed to maintain a 
seven to ten ratio in military aid between 
Greece and Turkey (Turkey is after all a 
much bigger country and has a border 
with the Soviet Union). But even this ba- 
lance now seems precarious. If, after the 
elections, Mr Papandreou is able to form a 


PON*T WORRY, IF. the PA0UGHT* 
GOES ON MUCH LONGER. ...» 



government only with Communist sun- 
port. then Greece could well find itself 
treated us an enemy in mure parts of 
Washington than the While House. 

Another interesting result of Mr Pupuu- 
dreou's radical t helm ic. which lias failed 
tu pay off. is in relations with ihe Arab 
world. Since 1948 ami under govern- 
ments of all political persuasions. Greece 
has taken a pro- Arab line. It is. for exam- 
ple. the only country in Western Europe 
which has no diplomatic relations wiih Is- 
rael. The Israeli “interests office” is 
located in a small house in the residential 
suburb of Psychico. while the Palestine 
Liberal ion Organisation enjoys more spa- 
cious accommodation in central Alliens. 
The PL.O office is a result of Mr Pupandre- 
oit s policies and ihe PLO chairman. Mr 
Yasser Arafat, was actually inviLed to set 
up his headquarters in Athens when Itc 
was forced lo leave Lebanon. Another ex- 
ample of Mr Pupumlreou’.s radical pro- 
Arab line was his offering of himself lo be 
a mediator between Colonel Qadhafy and 
President Mitterrand to bring about a 
Libyan- French withdrawal from Chad. 

, Ihe re is a strung affinity between 
Greeks and Arabs, hut another motive has 
been lo attract badly needed Arab invest- 
ment capita! to Athens. In March, [he 
Greek govern mem entertained 150 Arab 
businessmen and told them about invest- 
ment opportunities worth S 1 .1 1 million 
Mr Piipundreou hi nisei I told them that 
Greece had pursued a consistently pro- 
Arab line and its geographical position 
makes it u natural inter- lace between ihc 
Arab world and the European Common 
Market. But (he Arab response was luirdly 
encouraging. The businessmen complui- 
ned of Greek bureaucracy and of ihc in- 
flexible banking system, and did not seem 
impressed with Greece's geographical 
position in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The fact is lhat Greece is now lx.- mg out- 
stripped in its pursuit of Arab favour and 
investment by its neighbour and rival. 
Turkey. This is a recent and rather sur- 
prising development, since Turkey (al- 
though a Muslim country) has tradition- 
ally turned more lo Europe than the Mid- 
dle Easl and lias, in any ease, strong trad- 
ing links with Israel. But under its new 
democratic Prime Minister Turgut Ozal. 
Turkey has made strenuous efforts to woo 
Arab favour. There is hardly a week goes 
by when the major hotels of Istanbul and 
Ankara are not filled with Arab delega- 
tions of all types. There have been well 
prepared visits to Turkey by Crown Prince 
Abdullah of Saudi Arabia and President 
Mubarak of Egypt. And during a recent 
world tour the Turkish Foreign Minister 
went opt of his way to have talks in Saudi 
Arabia with Mr Arafat, the chairman of 
the PLO. Moreover, it seems that Turkey 
is succeeding, where Greece is not. in at- 
tracting firm commitments of Arab in- 
vestment capital. 

Thus, the real threat to Greece and the 
Greek way of life comes not so much from 
the Turkish armed forces, as from the 
enterprising capitalist policies of a new 
government in Ankara. At the same lime, 
the government of Mr Papandreou in 
Athens has been frightening away foreign 
investment by unveiling new plans, for 
“socialisation”. All of that could change 
after 2 June, of course, if the anti- 
socialist New Democracy party wins the 
elections. And after 2 June, the nation as 
a whole will concentrate on the more im- 
mediate task of attracting the foreign 
tourists and their money. In tourism, at 
least, Greece still has a considerable lead 
over its neighbour. Turkey. 
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Dangerous 

misconception 

“IF YOli want a good night's sleep 
turn over" says the full- page ad which 
appeared in the 15 May issue of The 
Times. If. on the other hand, you are 
-looking for excitement ,uid suspense, 
then "keep your eyes rm 4" (channel 
No 4 on. the British min ’. 

Vou wilf^got to see ili\ erse reports, 
webs and other wonders arid .. terror! 
And terror is what cdikciiis us here. 
For it seems that, botcil people of the 
twentieth cent my Lite yetting hooked 
oil tenor tlnilleisas uw.it out of their 
sometimes vacant or dull |t\es. But this 
is noi the aspect of tcimi that we are 
going in discuss here. I .mi interested 
to focus on the most unwelcome con- 
nection between ten.u and us... 
Arabs! 

The same British ch.inncl 4 ad por- 
trayed li spidei. Li emu .uni an Arab as 
manifestations of ihe concept of ter- 
ror. Wearing the (radii nm.il Arab ( ko- 
tich) — head- ilt ess. .hi i Arab) was 
portrayed its holding a machine gun in 
a slate of inmost readiness. Arabs are 
now associated witli tenor to the point 
that the word Arab is gradually becom- 
ing Hie equivalent of the word terror in 
the minds oT many people in the West. 

This dangerous misconception has to 
be analysed and broke n down to its ba- 
sic causes and mot ival ions. Simplistic 
answers that lay the blame on histori- 
cal or deep-rooted attitudes are not go- 
ing to help solve this cultural and so- 
cial problem. 

In order to try to understand the 
broader dimensions of this phenome- 
non. let’s just say. for the sake of ar- 
gument. that the same British TV net- 
work decided to cast a Jew instead of 
an Arab under the category or “ter- 
ror" in its listing of exciting program- 
mes. One of its crafty promoters might 
have argued that Zionists have 
committed the brutal massacres of in- 
nocent people in the two helpless re- 
fugee camps of Sabra and Shatila in 
West Beirut. This same promoter 
might have also argued - that Israeli 
planes have often been ehgaged in ter- 
rorist acts ( for instance, raiding 
schools and bombing Ihe nuclear facil- 
ity in Baghdad. ) 

In short, let's assume that this ad in- 
deed appeared on page 6 of the widely- 
circulated 'Times’ with a Jew as sym- 
bol of terror and not an Arab. Don't 
you think that this ( daring and out- 
rageous step) by a most unwise TV pro- 
moter would have been more publicized 
right now (and more universally con- 
demned) than Mr Reagan's visit to the 
Bitburg ceniete y in Germany? The 
powerful Jewish lobby would have defi- 
nitely seen to il that both the promoter 
and the newspaper as a whole paid ex- 
tremely dearly for their iincalculated 
blunder. ' 

There is undeniably a great degree of 
hypocrisy and double- standards in- 
volved in the Western media’s por- 
trayal of Arabs as terrorists. 

I It is of utmost importance for Arab 
governments and Arab organizations 
that work abroad to intensify their ef- 
forts and try lo combat, the growing 
sense of discrimination against Arabs, 
in the West arjd to confront the con- 
tinuous attempts at distorting the Arab 
images . 

('• It ts Indeed' quite distressing to sec 
your national Image distorted so disre- 
spectfully in Western media. But sad- 
ness or disgust Is not going to solve tile 
problem. Only unified, systematic ef- 
forts by Arab scholars and specialists 
have a chance to pombating this, grow- 
ing phenomenon. 
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« Am tnsin seems to lx: cany hi tip 
in a conspiracy \t » yet its citizens 
out into the fresh air with no li vi- 
nes of ail binds heiny arranged 
‘nllrcM.'O 1 . tlu* ehiilv evenings 
nolwilhsi milling 

Fiist in line was Iasi Wednes- 
day's reception hosted by the 
head of l lie IV legal inn of the 
Kinopcnn Comnitmiiy in Ainin;m 
Romani Lanllni. 

The icceplion was held in com- 
memoration ot the l't 5 f» declura- 
lion by the then French Minister 
of Foreign AlTaiis. Mu u rice 
Sc tin man, which lev I to the sign- 
ing of the Treat v of koine in 
| <15 7 . 

1 1 is Highness Prince Ha* :id 
headed a distinguished list ol 
guests ami was joined in Mr 1 un- 
did' s ml her chilly garden by 
Minister of Foreign AlTaiis 
Talier A I Masrl, Minister of Fin- 
ance llaiina Oddi, Minister of 
Fnergy ami Minerals Hlsluini Al- 
Khatlh and .Ionian Opera live 
Or gum sali on Du ecloi Hu.smiii 
N a hn|. si and maiiv « it her guest -. 

I lie i eccpiinn was a chance fur 
farewells I" Reuter's journalist 
f.clla Hceh who lias gone oil' to 
Bahrain for a mouth and ' wel- 
comes Kick' lor Calholie Relief 
Services stnlier J.A. Murphy 
who is hack in the world after a 
Knit of illness. 

. British Council assistant repre- 
sentative Sue Be a union! was 
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Mr Kniiiani I am (I ill greets Minister of Foreign Affsiirs Taller 
Al IMasri and .Iordan 1 1 nl vcrsJt v President Dr A Inin I Suliun Al 
Mnjuli 


hydroponic glass machines in 
Jnrd.m — wilt cli I lie Slur f<»r lui- 
tlier news. 


• Up a less loniKil note, a ga- 
Ihering on Thursday brought 
logo I he; friends ami " colleagues 
of agriculture vs pert Michael 
War 1 eh, his wife Monika and 
small daughter Julia, for u be- 
lated celebration of Michael - s 
birthday. 
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Her Highness Princess Majda, Dr Al Khallb and Mrs Haftda 1 Latta 


cheerful, but tired, having just 
returned from the Friends or Ar- 
chaeology' s very demanding trip 
to Syria. She did have enough 
energy, however, to share the 
good news that the Council hopes 
to bring an interesting all- 
women jazz -rock group to Jordan 
later this year. 

JCO expect George Goddard 
was sharing his own good news 
about the growth of interest in. 


The War icii’s guests proved to 
have remarkable staying power 
and their Tin A It garden was 
warm with talk and laughter 
from five in the afternoon until 
close to midnight. 


french cheeses and sausage, 
delicious snacks and past ties 
were all on sale mid visitors 
cmild shop I'm all sorts of beauti- 
ful pieces at the handwork stalls, 
.some of them Contributed by the 
prisoners in the Amman wom- 
en's prisons. 

Fainted silk scarves, pictures 
ami post cards, handmade straw 
items and prints of Lorn Bi [bu- 
st's beautiful paintings of tradi- 
tional dress, were all available. 

Children were not forgotten of 
course and there weie a number 
of games available to keep iheiji 
busy while their parents shop- 
ped. 

Hut most people actually spent 
tuusi of their lime settled com- 
fortably under the shady trees 
enjoying i lie entertainment 
which included everything from 
belly dance to break dance and 
from choir singing directed by 
Bruno Parmenller und traditional 
accordion music from Pierre 
Vtilllo lo a touch of French rock. 

» i i * • 

• Rounding up Amman's fresh 
air week was a resoundingly suc- 
cessful fundraising afternoon tea 
parly in the garden of the re- 
sidence of British Council Repre- 
sentative David Latta and his 
wife Hafida last Saturday after- 
noon. 

Her Highness Princess Majda 
Ra‘ad and General Union of Vo- 
luntary Societies President Dr 
Abdulfah AJ-Khntib presided 
over the head table, while 


• On Friday it was the Circle of 1 seventy or so guests enjoyed the 


French Women in Amman who 
tempted us into the garden of the 
residence of French Ambassador 
Jacques Alain de Sedouy, for 
their annual fete. 



Exhibition 

The Goethe Institute presents an exhibition on J.S. Bach. 
George Frederic. Handel and Heinrich Schutz 'Masters of 
German Baroque Music* 

Continues until Thursday 6 June 


The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Orfeu Negro* a 195 1 ) 
film Erected by Marcel Camus 

Thursday 23 May at 7.45 pm. 

Lecture 

The French Cultural Centre presents a lecture by Miss Jacqui- 
lipe Balensl on 'International Relations In the Near East/ Me- : 
dlterranean Area of the 1st and 2nd MLUontum B.C. 

Monday 27 May ai 6.30 pm 

The French Cultural Centre presents an exhibition on the dis- 
trict of Provence, ’ 

, Continues until Thursday 30 May. 


traditional tea and cucumber 
sandwiches. 

Mrs Latla told The Star that 
the inspiration for the event 
came from six enthusiastic 
young British volunteers from 
the Project Trust organization 
who are spending a year in Jor- 
dan working with the Mental 
Health Society, and who wanted 
lo raise money for equipment at 
the centres in which they are 
working. 

Mrs Latta took the next step 
and invited 10 Amman schools 
lo participate by encouraging 
Iheir students lo write essays 
and do project work on the issues 
of mental and physical handicaps 
and to undertake a variety of : 
fund raising activities. 

She felt this would serve a 
number of purposes. It. would 
raise the student's consciousness 
on the problems and possibilities 
of the handicapped in our so- 
ciety, it would provide the 
students with interesting work 
and, of course, it would raise 
money. 

The scheme worked admirably 
and representatives from the 
schools came along on Saturday 
with a remarkable contribution 
of JD 2000. A further JD 2000 
was raised at the tea party itself 


from entrance tickets .uul an 
unit i mi. 

Hr Khali h was. not surpris- 
ingly. tie lighted with the success 
of tile day. in a short speech he 
explained that the Menial Health 
Society was established in l*)?‘i 
and was the first organised char- 
ity catering lo the needs of the 
menially handicapped in Jordan, 
liiu society now has centres in 
Suweileh. Tln-AJi. Wadi Seer. 
Zerqa and liaqa'a. 

Dr Khali b said that there has 
been a heartening growth of pu- 
blic awareness of Hu- needs of 
tile handicapped since the so- 
ciety was established ihmnUi he 
made the point tit at those who 
don’t have handicapped children 
rarely understand Hie difficulties 
faced by those who do. 

Most of the money will now go 
to the society but Mrs Latta savs 
has put aside JD .100. | lie proj- 
ect ['rust volunteers will take it 
home to the United Kingdom and 
each girl will use a share to huv 
equipment she feels will l»e espe- 
cially useful lor the • centre in 
which she woi ked. The projects 
new volunteers will bring the 
equipment with them when they 
come in August. 

* * « • * 

o And some 15.000 people look 
to the streets ol" the Makati busi- 
ness district near Manila on l 2 
May for a taste of fresh air with 
a difference. 

On the same streets where 
people usually rally for political 
causes, the marchers were walk- 
ing to raise funds lor a centre for 
| J\ c disabled called Tahanung 
walling liagdiin (house with no 

stairs* . 

The marchers were a happy 
mixture ot government officials', 
business executives, politicians, 
employees, daily wage workeis. 
students, slur athletes, movie 
personalities, housewives mid 
children. The wulkathon was for 
7 kilometres and all throughout 
the participants clapped, cheered 
un sang. 

Philippine Airlines was ad- 
judged the noisiest group, pal 
president Roman A. Cruz, Jr. 
himsell led the gouccc group not 
only from Pal. but also from the 
Manila hotel and Hyatt Regency 
which he also runs. 

Thousands more lined the 
route of the walk to cheer the 
marchers The loudest cheers 
were given lo some 200 paia- 
plegics who joined the wulkathon 
nnd helped in Hie raising or 
about US SS 1 . 000 . 


0 The Republic of Korea, 
ambassador to Ionian m V** 

l*»rk has arrived to . 
!'” i| i"S- Mr iMrk con?,'! 11 
two year si ml as Ijcnuurv , 1 
!‘-«oco| a, tile MittS ft* 

lyn f» Scniil huj ‘ 

Wurk'l'. " :,S ‘" le " 

Since joining the Korean M.„ 
Ur V i l '! ,rc, * n Affairs in |i* 

ni k V* uul 1 5 °- Sl 'ngs m [f . 

; S ; Finland, kim/ 

anil Au.sti in mid hi 197; ft _ 

awarded his country's \| ct y '/ 

1 UtiKuir lor Seivicc Merit. 

Mr Park is married and K 
iivn sons. 

® Fun. I nod. drinks, mvoms ^ 
happiness are ammig u K . T |„ n / 
that childieii need in a Ki/jI- 
and all were available at 1 In- s«- 
dish OrgmnVinion l'i»r ImlividL. 
Relief ( l\i)'s hii/aai held h., 
week in ilicir headquarters n 
Sweileh. 

Love and compassion (m 11 ; 
handicapped children were oh-.,- 
ous in the luces nf the hj/ajn:- 
ga nisei's as they c moved the dt 
die 11 's happiness in being 10.: 
tiler with t he* i 1 families |<>j it. 
event. “This is. in tuci. *h: 
the SOIR is looking I'm" vu. 
Miss IiT am Buderl, Hu- diivt: 
of the \ ueath'iv.il Irimitncto 
ire at the SOIR 

'I lie two- day bu/aui uut»i.. 
the attention of nunicMius 
tors among them vv:i> Her llu". 
ness Ptmeess Majda kaad. 
dish Ambassador. Miss (iunUM 
Selilin, the di 1 eel 01 nfilifSiu 
dish Oigani/ation f**i IndiiiJi: 
Relief. They weic joined b ir 
children's family ami I'uuid.J-' 
iimuy olliet l\i//ar cnllitisu.l' 

Miss liiiileii sa i*l 1I1.U lh' 
year’s ba/am included a hi*- 
’selection *if newly 1 'usIhw: 
hand work made In hiimliurr* 1 
si tide 11 is who ages range Irani ! r 
t«* 21 ) years old Snelnwv. ne 
includes, coffee ;ind side lahk- 
small shelves, coat hanger' *" 
wooden cabinets. Ilws« mv« 1 
iiddili«*n to the usual displai *"• 
as beautiful and wc-ll- made w* 1 " 
weaving, embroidery •mdd- 
diet w«uk along with IwtR* 
bags, necklaces made of MJ* 
man stones and decorated at. 
and intriguing wooJ and n^j 
ante plant holders, all ot 
Sweileh centre. 

• • • * * 

• The Jordan Computer Oefl" 
held a reception Iasi SatunljJ *' 
show the latest bilingual edow 
lioual software on flic 
soita I computer. A nnniber 01 0 
licials 1'ioin the private 
hlic sector were there to Ml 
up their interest in t ,lc r * 
compute 1 war. 



Ballet students step 
out to exam success 


people 
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ft., |[ei teacher Nlcnle Hajjnra 
nJ her students at the Royal 
idliural Centre are a happy 
>1lW p iol lowing a I HO per cent 
!c.cessrate in Iheir recent Royal 
Ujderny of Dance t RAD) e.xn- 
.Miuiions. 

[u *„ young Din hu Hutaiuleli 

sieved a satisfactory I’aSs I’lus 
ilihviigh ^he began taking less- 
l1l( mlya few weeks before Hie 

MiiMHiilions. 

I u miner Valerie HHciicn, 
.,1m 1.1111c from London to e.xa- 
■i,ic 2 S of Nicole's *»ft students, 
•id that she was "very plea- 
. mib surprised at the level of 
indents' performances. She 
;^fhi they were extremely 
...j .mil well disciplined as well 
teen, bright and quite cn- 
vKiJitic about their dance — a 
.'jilier's dream. 

Hieing themselves within the 
h-iiiir. rule by obta i 11 i ng m a r ks 
r.cing between 90 — 100 per 
.11 weic S fierce n Rohi, Zcin 
km win m* and 10 year old Alma 
lUujIirch , wlto s hows pa 1 1 ieu la r 
•■miiih- .iccouling to Ms II il- 
.' -.11 

Miv.i nf the students eva- 
r.ij. 11 hose ages were between 
•:.ci» .mil 12 years old. were 
' ncJ categories of highly com- 
.nu'J .uul com nte 11 de d . Fleve n 

■ ;Jciii*. achieved marks of be- 
.<-.n svt-sij per cent, making 
-in highly commended. They 
-.rcRula and A inn I Radi'i, Na- 
<i'b .oic) Marianne Atallah, 
llih Ahu An nab, He! a Najjar, 
*Hla KlianmiB.sh, Runda Fakes, 
tail Miff. Nlda Behmerdi, and 
Linda Kohl. 

Thirteen girls came within the 
-.’cj.iri of commended, topped 

■ rirah pilshad and including 

Hudhiid, 

m Barghouty, Joudc Abu 
*}*h, Reem Hweidl, Muna and 
Sukhtlan, Shantal Abu 
,, ( . ar , Fanla and Ruin Harb, 
J B . iM R «diM. and Hind Kha- 


Jonlan's media world loses 


another member litis week with rciKlL ’j i ' ,llrpt, jL Fin mad ajul Jor- 
Ihtf tic p;, 1 III ix- of television repor- ft"! ,J ."’S: . J ° 1,r i’ lll,s ‘ 

ter Tlmhct Sivalxx to ihe li. inm > tllalt haVC i'L* nady d I for 


ter Tlmhct Swai.ss t.» Hu* Untied 
•Stales after a 1 1/2 year stint 
working with Jordan Television. 



Thabot Swiil s.s 

Thnbei is off to join a course in 
Professional Broadcasting Media 
nl the Lhiiversiiy of Minnesota in 
Minneapolis. He says the course 
he is taking is a very practical 
one and over half or his Jo 
credit hours will tv obtained 
from acluHlIy training at televi- 
sion stations. 

The course should take ironi 
12 to IS months and Tltabci 
hopes to return to Jordan to 
share Che benefits uf his 1 ruining 
and experience. 

Thabet has already obtained a 
degree in radio, television and 
film from the University of Okla- 
homa so American life will be no 
surprise to him. but he is won- 
dering about surviving the ri- 
gours of a Minneapolis winter. 

One thing he shouldn't lack is 
the company of fellow Jordanian 
media folk. Television news- 


Americu recently and it seems 
quite a few others sue set t« 
follow. 


• On Wednesday 1 5 May. the 
Chinese Embassy, was crowded 
with the friends of ambassador 
Mr Huang Sill and liis wife Mrs 
Fang Nliigrnl, intending a 
farewell icceplion. fur the diplo- 
matic couple who are due to 
leave Jordan for another post on 
1 he 2 2 nd of this month. 

Among the guests, were Mr 
and Mrs Ad nan Bnaun, Mr, and 
Mrs. Nabilt Buulus, Mr and Mrs 
Najib Faknnry, Mr and Mrs , 1 a- 
wad Al Anani, Dr and Mrs Admin 
llulaxii, and many me tube in of 
the diplomatic community. 

• She was running late bvn veai. 
but Imaii OJu-iditi finally bn uul 
time last Wed lie si lav l<< celehi ale 
ltd' sun I lislllllil* .*■ success in Hie 
tiiwjihi with a hie a k fas! pnriv. 

On Tuesday afieinu»u the 
Obeidat house was buzzing lh- 
s ha in's younger brothers Ahmad 
and Maher sol up the ladies' 
party room, while Mrs Obeidat 
mid friends diligently prepared 
scrumptious delights. Ile;i\cnl> 
aromas ol kulvh. eltiekeii cro- 
quet 1 cs. pizza, ut bon le It and ass- 
orted cakes filled the air all 
around then nviglihuuihonJ m 
Shmeisani. 

Hislmm s mini Na'llu Obei- 
dat. together with Hilda Munir 
All, SHrnlrn Abu Haniiir.Fahtela 
Khali felt, (teems Khali b. Silt ant 
Abn Azam and a l**ng list of nthet 
ladies, attended the gather mg. 
bearing flowers as a 'mabrouk' 
to the prutui mother. 

And now the Obeidat' s have 
another occasion to celebrate as 
seventeen year old Hishum has 
just completed his first year of 
mechanical engineering at Mu’ta 
University. 


BY HENRY ARNOLD 
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Violence 


[Week commencing 23 May, 1985 


I KF.AlJan aiticle recently ileploring the widespread currying 
• >f firciir ms in Jordon and the resulting incidences of injury 
and death when these weapons were used dining nigunicnls. 
and in other moments of high emotion I he wiiiei reetiin- 
1 tie ruled stricter legtiluiioiis in the licensing of handguns and 
rifles .is a method of reducing this u 11 neeess.tr v loss of life, 
lint I am reminded of this story: 

A visitor to China obscived two Chinese men deep in u 
heated discussion that quickly developed into an argument 
that icddciicd their laces, raised their voices 10 shouts and 
caused 1 lie in to wave Hie it arms about in agitation Vet nei- 
ther ol tile two 1 cached oil I l<> strike Hie olhci The visitor 
asked his guide h>»w it was that they had not conic to blows in 
ihcii dispute 

“lilt- one who uses violence lo uphold In-, viewpoint tins 
l*v.t the aigimiem." answered the gin tie. 

I llunk 1h.1t Hus is ihe ci ucial poult ol iln* question of 
\iolvik.c. noi to limit >>1 ii-sli'ki which weapons aie available 
to potent 1.1! coiilb.il. nils because even it eveis pis ltd and lifle 
weie ie moved (i<im ihe pul *he's li.inds. there woulil si ill lv 
knives 

And il all (lie daggers weie taken out ol then shea ill - lo he 
kepi in safety front .mgis hands, then 1 licit' would still lv the 
dcadlv blades ut each and eveiy kitchen in each and evetv 
house. 

And even if those weie removed. 1 lion ilieic would he the 
ever present stick, club piece uf pipe li**m a eonstntci ion 
site. Cmild we remove all of those? And if ili.u were possible, 
then 1 line would still be stones to use line angiy pci son 
could Mill pick up the nearest sumo to hit the othei ovei the 
head. 

OF c*»ui sc. these weapons nrcn'i iliouglil ol as dungciotis in 
relation i<i the gun. hill thev me iust as eapuble ol dealing out 
iiiimv .mil death as the others 

No. the .ms wet is not to alto nipt regululion potent tally 
death-dealing weapons, hut lu nitulify «mr Ivhaviour so ihul 
wo don’t strike out at those we are luigix with, or have difler- - 
ing opinions wuh. ot who don't agtee with wluii we believe. 
Ihe answer lies in finding different methods of resolving 
those disagree me ills that inevitaW\ arise in the lie Id of hu- 
man relations. 

But do we have steady access lo examples of v a nous poss- 
ible methods of icsolvtng disputes between individuals'.’ No. 
Instead we are daily given examples of violence through the 
mass media. Of course, we don't have lo watch these pro- 
grammes if wc don't want to. do we? Uvu we do. And those 
among us who are easily s waxed by what they sec in front of 
them will use violence to solve their next dispute. 


Jordan Inter- Continental Manager Antonlus Mueller- GwJJJJj!, 
lyad Al Kh&Udt of Alia shake hands on the new 'agr® 

• Alia, the Royal Jordanian Air- the hotel while buj '"** |N 
line and the Jordan Inter- Alia passengers si y j j inn ei 
Continental Hotel have put their hotel are entil ' cries- 
heads together and come up with at the Crown Ron nevr 

a special offer for visitors to Jor- They are hoping^' , r tfi 

dan - arrangements X 

Under a recent agreement be- business visitors . tin# iioa 
•tween the two organizations, mote Jordan as a .u e Jor® 8, 
first class AJia passengers Hying ; help to establish W f|v<$w 
to Amman are entitled to a suite' lnter-Contioem» 
at the price of a single room at hotel in Amman- ^ 


~ Deccmhcr Ilst ,o 

•rli? very well advised not to 

»-«k /n, Ur m,nd 100 freely during this 
'chiwn/i^ u°u ld ^ wrong- and an at- 
n .^ llc ^ holds quite 0 lot for you 

tuSiSfll; be «ry happy. At home 
lf, « shak ?n M S ek ' - vou ma y find yourself ru- 
rjk-. ...” ^ “young member of your Ta- 
^ijancc Thit c,ear - si 8hiedness and strong 
‘i-'iil inier^cic IS a j Ve ry 8 n °d time for fin- 

!t, ;wnino and a ll,,le extra cash col,ld 
8 your way (n the near future. 

«? L I8th US ~ January 20th t0 ,rcbru ’ 

^ d ° WBl . 1 just for the moment, lo 
f Mi«nte^ur ain,fl,,ce w,1 ° f *nds if dif- 
t bsti’er rrfr r word to y° u - bu t it would 
nro,„S kccp "* field open. 
:h, '»i«hiiut iu?5 cli a .PP ear to be very good 
^dOiai vnV.'i week, always pro- 

,lr «Ua Stvifli^rr 0 - 1 dl,anae cou rse in mid- 
f|,, cmely bvisi J,. • ,rs ?PP° ar 10 keep you 

a f I,r ! n B.Hic next seven days. 

eH «kcnd Se nV|lal,on i® quite likely at 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 


Where your social life is concerned- af- 
fairs appear to lv very much improved now. 
mid vou will be very much in demand during 
this 'week. Towards tlic end of the week, 
the portents are that you could be making 
preparations for a journey which you will be 
going on in Hie very near Tut lire. A member 
of your Tamily could be of great help 10 you. 
when trying to solve a problem which you 
may have regarding your financial position. 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20lh 

111 your working life, you should receive 
appreciation owing 10 your prompt mid very 
accurate action in facing up to an emerg- 
ency which may arise. All ihe extra effort 
which you have made in this direction will 
be rewarded by a sense of achievement, and 
also some useful financial gains in the lu- 
lure. Vou may need extra tact and under- 
standing to counter n loved one's moodiness 
during this week. Expect a surprise visitor 
at the weekend. 


J 0lfi 


February 1 9th to March GEMINI — May 21sl lo Jiihc 20 Ih 


^aiueh imrtr« c k, s * lou,d ** narked by a 
: ;,h ®cer lfl |n P : oved domestic relationship 
of your family, and 
^ Peace or Kii goodwill- bringing you 
S^io«m r viS d ' Al homc - you would 
J*- Vou coViS r? !f your ldeas wilh fl rela- 
t *«W11 Joirnev?' l y °i Ur8elf takin 8 one or 

S-LpconnecUftn 8 d . u £ in 8 lh ls xveek. poss- 
,if ®- you°eh VI, ij your work - •" your 
af ta?mid!^e k make much tett « r 


Vou can relv on any promises made u* you 
being fulfilled during this coining wees. 
Around mid-week, you could meet up agmn 
with 0 very old friend of the opposite nxx- 
whom you have not seen for quue some 
S past. Where your firiancial position is 
concerned, you may find yourself ohttlw out 
of pocket during this week, and wdl need lo 
plan very carefully and not spend on things 
which you know you do not really need. 


CANCER — June list to July 21st 

An older relmi ve could pax you a surprise 
visit towards the middle of this coming 
week Your sense of humour will be 10 1 lie 
fore now. In your personal life, an affair of 
the heart could lake a very unexpected turn, 
which will both surprise and please you In 
Che domestic field, a lucky development 
could avert a misunders landing with a deur 
one during this coming xveek. and you will 
he thrilled by u surprise arranged for you. 


LEO — July 2 2 ltd to August 2 1st 


This is a very good week for 01 amusing 
finances, which may have goi .nisi :i link 
out of hand recently A little windtnll ap- 
pears to be quite likely. Quite a lor of chan- 
ges appear to be indicated for you during 
(his cuiniiig xveek. Vnui opposite number 
could be offered a change where Hwii 
cured is coiK'eriii'd. and there could ,»lst» be 
inlk of a change of residence, hut most 
ill mgs should take on 11 very hopeful aspect 


VIRGO — August 2 2nd In September 
21st 

The indie hi ions ure that you could be 
faced xvilli u friend's lelutive complex. Vou 
would be well advised 10 lie patient with 
them, for it is only time that can remedy 
this, loiter on in ihe week, you may Iw 
faced with having to make a decision where 
an affair of the heart is concerned, but you 
should nnt find this too difficult. Health - 
wise, you should have an excellent week 
ahead of you. and feel really fit. and able to 
tackle anything which comes along. 


LIBRA — September 2 2nd to October 
22nd 

You could meet up with a new friend 
some time during this coming week, and 
this could widen your field of activity con- 
siderably. Finances should lake a turn for 
the belter now. Where social affairs are 
concerned, these appear to be very enjoy- 
able (brougham this coming xveek In your 
working life a colleague could itnimeu- 
(lonully give you some information which 
will be of use t*> you -is a pointer for the fu- 
ture. Try to relax more ihis week. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber list 

Where fin Alices .ire concerned, you 
should bear in mind that procrasmv.il ion is 
(he (hief of lime. If you .11 lend in .» delayed 
idea, you could nuke u lit lie extr.i cash. In 
xiuir working htc. the indications arc iliac 
1 he re i* definitely :i dunce of ptiirmuion it 
you pm more effort imo your work At 
home, domestic affairs appeal tn run quite 
smoothly although there could lx- n slight 
problem concern iny. an cldcily mem he of 
Ihe family, hui 1)1 is slinu Id soon he solved. 

NAG IT FAR I US — November 2 2 nd to 
December 20 Ih 

Yum health appears in he prcliy good dur- 
ing this coming week, provided rhai you gel 
the nccessury iinioiuit of rest. WUeie your 
liiianccs are cxuiccrneU. you should receive 
great cncntiiugcnoni lugardiug an ambi- 
tious idea. In your personal life, romance 
should now enter into a much happier 
phase, with far Jess tension and disa- 
greement. especially if you avoid giving uny 
cause for jealousy. 
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Star kids 


PICTURE CORNER 






^rT\ U ffi l “r,„ K g 'eX^? h - t N het, 1 e S r ar c" l ir„ t „ 0 „i C V , ! e " ,S,de ° f * — «» 

Club. Nadi m was so impressed by what he saw Then lie **!* Amman 

sent It to the Star Kids. immediately drew this picture and 

m ' dd,e ° f * he **■". hu 8 e m i, k s t.r, ge , on 

Nadim. m " * yM,S ° ld and attends ,he Ist Elementary at AI-M..UI School. Thaak yon 


Frc-m |he Gui'T.on Rook ot Records 

CCrr-Difed by Norris McWhuterl 


I i t's a record 




The good never loses 



5’. . % <4 


A SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY AT REST 

What ,is the Idifference between 
a butterfly and a moth? 

AT ONCE we say quite rightly that butterflies are out 
in the day, flying in the sunshine, while it is at night 
that we see the moths drawn to the lamp- post or other 
lights. But there are other differences. Both have an- 
tennae, that is, feelers, but the butterfly’s are fine but 
clubbed at the end, and the moth’s are broad and furry 
and pointed at the end. Both are caterpillars before 
they fly as we know them. 

When a butterfly settles < it generally rests with the 
'wings closed, that is, folded together so that topside 
•touches top side, while a moth at rest has the wings 
spread as in the picture. 


SPOT THE CHANGES 






MP 



The 


sport 


By Sam Opondo 

Compass Features 

VA1R0B1 — Seven years ago.t 
fifiify Rono was being acclaimed 1 
jslbe most outstanding athlete 
iaibe world. 

Rono. then 24, shattered four 
nrld track records in an unprec- 
Meflted three- month spell. No 
jbcfass meeting in the United 
Sites or Europe was complete 
fetal t him. The five- foot- nine- 
JS(L75 m) Kenyan, from the 
jfcidi people in the Rift Valley 
fiwince, was showered with I 10 - 

PQS. 

Rooo never won an Olympic 
rile because Kenya boycotted the. 
1116 and 1980 Olympiads for 
pgtjtica! reasons, but he won 
rid medals at the African and 
Simonwealth Games in [978. 

Today he still holds two world 
Gottis, for the .1,000 metres 
i^lbe 3.000 metres steeple- 
dan. but his days as a sports 
too are over. 

Henry Rono is badly oul of 
ifep, jobless, frustrated and 
jfcrt of money. 

tot autumn he was deported 
gfeaya from West Germany af- 
w folding himself unable to set- 
fe large hotel bills. Rono had 
jftilie United States to compete 
■ tie European circuit, but he 
ftffwmed poorly. 

From Nairobi Rono returned to 
in home at Kiptaragon village in 
r-iXandi Hills. 

Then came personal tragedy — 
t:i S-year-old son Nixon died in 
j\iirobi hospital. 

A tradition or Olympic 
-^[■winning was set by Keny- 
.ViFiali Temu. Kipehoge 
wik and Amos Biwott (and, 
15?“ ‘he Los Angeles 
W by Julius Korir). 

: N the Kenyan team was 
from Montreal in 1976 

THAfncan boycott over New 
'inks with. 

^ l9»n ea, M AntI Rono mjssed 
l ." 5U Moscow Olvmoics 

^ict — ed out °'' er the 
£la U n S lnvasion OF Af- 

medaI conlen- 

K^o/aded to make the \ 
^ Los Angeies j. 


HI M<Ew ANS Ji 

m 









After the disappointment of 
Montreal Rono. who had enlisted 
in the army after completing sec- 


, Armaflex insulation 

fohirt wSt 0 * r “* ,l,er Isolated iron and copper pipes 
slzet h 0( r er *: co ?“ng and central heating of assorted 
ruaef rft Jf C / e -i n , t , ly arr,ved from Britain. The sizes 
•"84 from 1/2** to 4 M (Inches). 


Compass Naw^faalurasJ 

ondary school education, went to 
the United States on a track 
scholarship at Washington State 
University, Seattle. 

Under the guidance of coach 
John Chaplin, the lanky Kenyan 
performed well on the American, 
inter-col legiale circuit. 

In 1978 Rono. who had been 
the last qualifier for Kenya's 


"1 Icam ‘ rnade sporting 

cords V by Selhn8 four wor,d re ‘ 

1 978 S i l , Ca n k n on 8 April, 
I y 78. at Berkeley. California 

when he ran 5.000 metres in I i 
nunuies 0.84 seconds, taking 

w SCC v nds . lhe worid record 
of New Zealand's Dick Quax. 

r»^ n J\ k J ay ' 200 P e °P ,e n 
w«Th - ^ ed nieelm 8 I" Seattle. 
Washington, saw Rono run the 
J .000 metres steeplechase in 

from l'h/ 1 " 1 "’ 8 , 3 6 secon * 

h l fr record Anders Gar- 
derud or Sweden set in Montreal. 

Next to Tall was the 10.000 

r n reS J CCOrd S* ,d *>y fe,,ow Ke- 
nyan Samson kimombwa. when 

Rono clocked 27:22.5 in VicnnS 

1 , -l' ' !, nprov ■ ng Ki mornb- 
.'vu s time by 8 seconds. 

Sixteen days later, in Oslo. 
Norway. Rono ran the .1.000 
metres in 7 ; .12.I. slicing 3.| 
seconds from the record set four 
years earlier by Britain's Bren- 
dan Foster. 

Rono’s achievements were ho- 

for ir in . 1,1 a r SU|irCI11C Council 

lor Sport m Africa in a special 
ceremony at the start of the Afri- 
can Games in Algiers in July or 
that year. 

Rono won gold medals at the 

fr? S n f n n n the ,0 00 ° metres and 
the 3.000 metres steeplechase. 

Me completed a year of triump 
when he was named Man of the 

^ an ?. e t S »- aI llie . Kith Common- 
weal thjGa me s in Edmonton. Ca- 
nada. in August, after winning 
gold medals in the 5.000 metres 
and the 3.000 metres steeple- 
chase. * 

111* OrZHr S ,r“V' aKR,as ™« 
nrc Se °„ r ?odt LTr^H" r - 

I’residem J*„„"K l ,! , a k ,, g 
days before his death. 

■ Rono has not yet given up hope 
ol returning to top-class run- 
ning. -I am going to lose 10 ki- 
los and take six months to get 
into running shape." he told the 
Daily Nation newspaper in Nai- 
robi. ' In September 1985 I will 
be running big time. iT God is 
willing." 


I Time out 

IT IS surprising how little 
most Americans know about 
relaxation. We often get so 
pre-occupled with work, din- 
ner, chores, and life that 
there Is not time for anything 
else. Lack of time Is the most 
often expressed reason for not 
practicing relaxations, and 
yet the average American 
spends 25 hours per week in 
leisure activity. Most of these 
hours arc used In the great 
American pastime of viewing 
television. Yet these hours do 
not usually leave us revita- 
lized. 

Actually, relaxation re- 
tires becoming sensitive to 
>ne s basic needs for peace, 
lira re ness and thoughtful re- 
fection and being willing to 
iwet them rather than Ignore 
nd dismiss them. Unfortu- 
intcly, some people pursue rc- 
axatlon with the same 
oncern for time, productivity 
nd activity as they do tliolr 
Jbs. lhe secret to expcrlenc- 
ifl relaxation Is to find nc- 
vlllcs which give you plea- 
are and health, and commit 
art of each day to them, 
enlevement Is not the goal, 
though It may be a bv- 
roduct. J 

Tlic first principle or relax- 
lon is to look for activities 
»u really eijjoy. Don’t be 
raid to try something new 
id different. This Is not a 
me to please others, or to 
nlsh projects that you have 
en putting off. 

The following activities are 
Ideas worth considering: 

1. Participate In programmes 
or classes offered by commun- 
ity colleges, recreation de- 
partments or volunteer agen- I 
cies. I 


Rono hopes to make a come- 
back in the 10.000 metres, and 
possibly in the marathon; he is 
doing cross-country and road 
running. His 31 years do not 
worry him, he says. 

"I am making a promise to 
myself to return and make good 
011 the track. It is my own deci- 
sion. In running 1 know what to 
do. 
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On Demand 


Mazzawi Trading Co. 

Tel. 667 73 1 — • Amman 


> - ■ - < 


1 The Karate Kid 

2 Class 

3 High Road to China 

4 Bad Boys 

5 Beat Street 

6 Scarface 
7. Coolie (Indian) 

Arab films: 

A! Hudoud 
Lailat al Qabd al Fatima 
Pdam Mayet 
Latest arrivals ... 

1 Runaway 

2 Conan the Destroyer 

3 Spring Break 

4 Streets of Fire 

5 Once Upon a Time in 
America , 

6 Beast Within 

7 Exposed . 

Arab films 

Ai Nissa' 

Aw! fid AI Ufisouj 
Kufr AlTamal'n 


■m f ^ 


Information siippilcd weekly, by 
Shmalsani Video, 1 

Tel. 674269, Shrhaisgnl; Amman. 


2. Try exercise such' as walk- 
ing In the park, bicycling, 
gardening, playing golf, 
dancing, etc. 

3. Try aerobic exercise which 
provides a feeling of deep re- 
laxation after completion. 
These include swimming, Jog- 
ging, walking, cycling, etc. 

4. Creative activities such as 
painting, pottery, carpentry, 
drawing are all fun. 

5. A warm bath while lis- 
tening to music or silence can 
melt tiie strains of any day. 

6. Seek lhe sunshine as It be- 
gins to rise In the morning. 

7. Sit comfortably and prac- 
tice tightening and relaxing 
each set of muscles from your 
forehead to your toes. 

8. Explore the neighbourhood 
In which you work or live. . 
Take a new route each time 
and at least 3 deep breaths as 
you go. 

9. Read several humorous 
Jokes, stories or cartoons and 
laugh out loud. 

The second principle 6f re- 
laxation Is to devote at least 

I? /iff 1 *® pcr , da y pur- 
suit. Most people schedule for 
appointments or activities, so 

way not place relaxation on 

•ffr -? ,emtort The tlme win 

refresh you and help you to ■ 

hrrVi !» 8 n ?i 1 j Vel he » d through 
; per, °ds. During rkish 
“"ny people will cut 

timL TK^ rsonal relaxation 

time. These are just the davs ■ 

mSt? #“ bre ! k is needed fhl 

P' u «i,r fofm gnd •* - 

Prindple is to W 

mltmcS 6, iL h »nd com- , 
mitmcnt. Become completely 

Involved In. whatever activity 

*«*»■* yo!i : 


W : 4 ■; 
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One more thing, young man. You get my 
daughter home before sunrlse-l don't want you 
coming back here with a pile of dried bones ” 


Far Side 

By GARY IARSON 




| by 
Ire nee 
tMeese 
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AKJ9 8 8 
K J 3 6 

1162 4 

South 

IAKJ 

0 10 3 

6AQ6 

1 J 6 
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IP COMPLETELY \ 

forgotten 

WHAT PAY IT WA|J * 





U Mohan v K Mohankuniar. 
Kerala. India, 1984. The sl- 
ate championship would go to 
the winner of this endgame, 
but material is level/ Black ( to 
play) found a hidden plan cli- 
maxed by what experts called 
“the most beautiful move of 
the tournament." How 
should the game go? 




ton! Game 


°f four let- 

aluf® Cfl “ y °u make 
«e letters shown here? 


In making a word, each letter; 
may be used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 
letter, and there must be at 
least one nine- letter word in 
the list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY’S TARGET: 30 

words, good; 37 words, very 
good; 44 words, excellent. 


OLUTION 

Chess 1 


SjfjSl-VSX 

K e } ag0nal . Black’s 
hm ??£ft ute for his 
in- 

ftl-wS' K-K6; 5 


Target 


Celt cent clef cleft cleg clue! 
elect eluent elute engulf fecu-i 
lent feel fell fence flee fleet' 
flue due nee fluent flute fuel 
fugle fulgent gene genet gen- 
tle GENUFLECT glee glen 
glue gluten leet left lent 
luce lucent tune lunge lute ne- 
glect netful tune uncle unfelt. 



CRYPTIC SOLUTIONI 

•In t-he rft.ll> <A U... ..... ■ 


... EASY SOLUTION! 

Vh ‘ KLi p ?tiiSufn ai i^*^ < \. Overturn. 12, Tate. IS, Amused. 14, 




gmiibat fwanne? it; 


| TH E STAR TWO-WAY TEASER I 

_ *"" nr v • : H 

■ _ I. .sir. V : : IT f 


Use * he sarne diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzl 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

9 Behind here, with a train 
moving out (2, S, 4) 

10 Besides having further material 
on the oext page (B) 

12 Sing in the tube (4) 

13 Mang about and the man. love, 
will return (6) 

14 Film the two of ua getting 
back (7) 

15 What the usherette gives you 
for an Increased hand-out? 

17 Are not ao 
gloomy (01 


DOWN 

1 Communique on the killing? 

jiii 

2 wa«M4 a) hCn you oome l0Tm 

3 8pe * oh at The obete- 

4 Iw™? oon^ereace? <8| 

4 S r ee 0 8 f t,n * rl * nt «*• 


right Into the 


* iffiwt^B) tUmln * W ‘ th the 

fl Tlrad of being toasted 17, 3) 

7 Study at class with a comrade 


IS Manages, when one gets the 
feel or it (7) 

20 Part of the “Teach Yourself 
By Discs " not played so much? 

21 Propose to pull up stakes (if* 

24 Qfaanmlng, de capable of getting 

round a girl (8) 

20 “ Try It on for alee " was suit- 
able (fl) 

23 Lett In charge of (4) 

28 Within a month, trained Leo> 
the oat (6) 

31 They even, moke their own. 
rfgaretteal (7) I 

34 The previously mentioned: 
famous emperor retreated In tt 
(4-5) 

30 A snail crawling in a vine, 
anyhow, does mo great harm 
( 6 . 3 ) 

38 More pmoored tq fade into the- 


background (7) 
38 The local's sot i 


40 Almost cM< 


)t a cold wine (fl) 
out his name (4) 


41 eigrol that means everybody's* 
having the consomme? (3-5) ■ 

42 Accept, later, that you are like' 


18 one (flf a * rlen “> *° annoy 

aa.isi^aysK.ffi,, 

25 grander who’s slower than all 
the others? (Hr-0) 

28 A flying olub (3) 

W E5.°!£ b ,? pp0 2F s *o convention, 
toe the line (7) 

30 Uttle creature with a refined 
singing votee? (8) 

31 Managed to get bags of rifles (8) 

“ aouM ' 

33 8et free from a trap, perhaps 

35 In all truth, you surprise moi 

M flto 3 6 Washington's 

£L4£y PUZZLE 

m AOROSB 
9 Warranty to i 
10 Musical Introduobion 
(B> 


12 London gallery (4) 

13 Entertained (fl) 

Jj gsfiiuaittm 17 1 

15 Water proof covering 

101 

17 Oroup or musicians (9l 
II Answered (7) 

20 Owing money (9, 41 

21 implement (41 
24 Mockery <81 

28 Large mammal ( 8) 

28 Concent (4) 

29 O&lm (Si 

31 Ceremonial assemblies 

17) 

it feTS;"'" 1 «" 

ii sJSr&ffiTnT ,7 ’ 

40 Agricultural produce 

41 Conversation (8) ,<l 

42 lozenges IOj 

DOWN 

1 “OWlemaker (8) 

2 Male teacher luj 

3 TYljwed (8) 

4 Lecture ifl » 

fl 'Dior Ions' racecourse 

f Dt 

.fl Broad neokUe (B) 

V. KSUk, », 

so SHflmSU 

atom (fl) 

22 Poaseeaed (ft) 

23 Angel MB) 

2B London dockland area 

28 Conclusion (3) ,4 ‘ 3 +> 

27 ItaUan wine (7) 


30 Client (Bi 

31 Not hurting 

32 Abashed (8) 


33 Walks in a icdsurely 

.< ■ av 

»■ g sasf , ,sr« ti »n. <«> 


Solutions 


1. Sponge in ooy* s hand Is bigger 

2. Angle of door handle has changed 

3. Black cuff on right slcove of dressing gown Is narrower 

4. Less towel appears on stool In left foreground 

5. Inside of slipper on bathmat Is white 

6 . Shower hose hangs down lower 

7. Pattern on window blind Is different 

8. A toothbrush In holder beside wash basin has vanished 

9. Woman’ s skirt is shorter 

10. Label on talc tin beside her hand is triangular, not 
square 



mMmm 
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